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The Rights of Disabled Persons 


A declaration of the rights of 
disabled persons was proclaimed 
by the United Nations General 
Assembly on 9 December 1975 
(resolution 3447 (XXX)). The 
rights, in summarized form, are as 
follows 

1. A “disabled person” is 
any person unable to ensure by 
himself or herself a normal life, as 
a result of a deficiency m his or 
her physical or mental capabilities, 

2. Disabled persons shall 
enjoy all the rights set forth in this 
Declaration without discrimina¬ 
tion on the basis of race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political 

or other opinions, state of wealth, 
birth or any other situation apply¬ 
ing to the disabled person, or to 
the person’s family. 

3. Disabled persons have the 
inherent right to respect for their 
human dignity. Disabled persons 
have the same fundamental rights 
as their fellow-citizens of the 
same age, first and foremost the 
right to enjoy a decent life, as 
normal and full as possible. 

4. Disabled persons have the 
same civil and political rights as 
other human beings 

5. Disabled persons are enti¬ 
tled to measures designed to ena¬ 
ble them to become as self-reliant 
as possible 

6. Disabled peisons have the 
right to medical, psychological 
and functional treatment to edu¬ 
cation, vocational training and re¬ 
habilitation, and to other services 
which Will enable them to develop 
their capabilities to the maximum 


and hasten their social integra¬ 
tion. 

7. Disabled pesons have the 
right to economic and social sec¬ 
urity and, according to their 
capabilities, to engage in a useful, 
productive and remunerative oc¬ 
cupation and to join Made unions. 

8. Disabled persons are enti¬ 
tled to have their special needs 
taken into consideration at all 
stages of economic and social 
planning 

9. Disabled peisons have the 
right to live with their families oi 
with foslei paienls and to partici¬ 
pate in all social, creative or re¬ 
creational activities. If the stay of 
a disabled peison in a specialized 
establishment is indispensable, 
the living conditions therein shall 
be as close as possible to those of 
the normal life of a person of his 
or hei age. 

10. Disabled persons shall be 
pxotected against all exploitation, 
all regulations and all treatment of 
a discriminatory, abusive or de¬ 
grading nature. 

1 1. Disabled persons shall be 
able to avail themselves of qual¬ 
ified legal aid when such aid 
proves indispensable for the pro¬ 
tection of their person and prop¬ 
erty. 

12. Organizations of disabled 
persons may be usefully consulted 
in all matteis legarding the rights 
of disabled peisons. 

13. Disabled peisons, their 
families and communities shall be 
fully informed, by all appropriate 
means, of the rights contained in 
this Declaration. 



Education for the Handicapped 


All children deserve attention and in majority of 
cases receive it too. However, in the case of 
handicapped children this is even more true. These 
children are victims of misunderstanding besides 
their inborn handicaps. A few join the ranks of the 
handicapped soon after birth. Whatever be the 
reasons of their handicap they demand a special 
kind of attention generally denied to the normal, 
average child. These children develop 
hypersensitivity too. They seldom have the 
mechanisms developed to safeguard their interests 
and well-being. Indeed they are, in most cases, 
victims of social neglect which they find it hard to 
bear. In other words, the problems of the 
handicapped are sociologically and psychologically 
very different from their otherwise better built 
peers. To be precise they need security, well-being 
and faith of their parents in them. 

Our concern for these children springs from several 
reasons. We want these children to acquire a sense 
of well-being and social acceptability. We would 
like them to become self-dependent at least 
physically, if not economically. We want that these 
children overcome their psychological barriers. 
Therefore, there is all the more reason to get over 
the problem of meeting the special requirements of 
these children through traditional methods of 
teaching in the ill-equipped classrooms. Involved in 
this is the problem of avoiding a sense of alienation 
these children so naturally acquire. Therefore, one 
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doubts whether it would be a good idea to put these handicapped 
in a separate institution, A few like the ‘delicate’ or physically 
disabled may need special attention but not a special curriculum. 
Those who do need a distinct curriculum could be for social events 
allowed to mix with others. It would be a great credit to teachers’ 
training colleges if they offered special courses for teaching the 
handicapped children. Aware as we are that educational facilities 
do not exist for all normal children, what to say of those who fail 
tp qualify the terrn ‘normal’, we would be falling short of civilized 
hoi ms if we offered nothing to these children. Therefore, efforts 
are needed to make our methods of teaching these children equal 
to the requirements. We are sure that even a developing economy 
like ours can accommodate them, 
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All parents dream for better lives for 
their children Many parents desire 
their children to be able to achieve 
more than they themselves were able 
to accomplish. Some parents simply 
hope their children will survive to 
reach adulthood in order to make 
their way in the world. But the gap 
between desire and ability to imple¬ 
ment it in helping the child is very 
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large. Some parents lack any notion 
that they are or should be teachers of 
their children while some lack the 
ability to teach them They do not 
understand what behaviours on their 
part help a child to learn and what 
things they do which prevent or inhi¬ 
bit learning. They may lack knowle¬ 
dge of what kind of conditions and 
experiences seem to open the world 
for the development of the child and 
belief that after all each person is a 
victim of chance, fate and circums¬ 
tances and that theie is little an 
individual can do to affect what 
might happen to the child. 

A crowded home, low income and 
lack of formal education may all 
inhibit the ability of the parents and 
may actually lower the level of aspi¬ 
rations for their children Parents who 
seem endowed with many material 
possessions may also fail to provide 
specific opportunities that might 
enable their young children to develop 
their aspirations The warm adult-child 
interaction may be absent in the busy 
professional home. 

Therefore, working with parents 
can be beneficial for the child’s 
welfaie. Parents can influence 
a child’s ability to adjust into society. 
A severely handicapped child cannot 
achieve the same excellence of prefor- 
mance as a mildly handicapped. A 
mildly handicapped child cannot 
achieve the same performance like a 


normal child. However, an efficient 
well motivated child may excel the 
performance of a sloppy, anxious, 
poorly motivated normal child. This 
indicates the need for accepting and 
understanding the handicap of a child. 
Hence, it is important to develop 
sensitivity in parents about their influ¬ 
ence on the children and how best 
they can help to encourage and deve¬ 
lop the full potential in the children 

According to Andrews (1977) parents 
have positive attitude towards their 
handicapped children They want to 
understand their need which can help 
them to develop their children’s poten¬ 
tialities He further states that any 
attempt to modify the behaviour of 
the handicapped child should be 
directed at the family as far as 
possible. Huber (1978) emphasized 
that parents, if given necessary infor¬ 
mation and training, could play an 
important role to help their children 
Bevington (1978) says that various 
schemes have been designed to involve 
parents actively m the education of 
their children and to use the parents 
as important agents of change in 
behaviour. All this shows that the 
parents need guidance to train their 
child at home. Pankh (1977) emha- 
sized that any comprehensive progra¬ 
mme for the developmentally handi¬ 
capped should include education for 
the parents as an integral part of the 
total programme. Adam (1975), 
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Goorham (1975), Kaur (1977) and 
Rosedale and Feldman (1975) also 
indicated similar views. 

The literature and studies available 
indicate that there is a need for 
providing the parents with underst¬ 
anding of the nature of their child’s 
problems and treatment method This 
will help parents in understanding 
their diflBculty and motivating them 
to help their children 

The literature and studies available 
indicate that there is a need for 
providing the parents with understan¬ 
ding of the nature of their child’s 
problems and treatment method. This 
will help parents in understanding 
their difficulty and motivating them 
to help their children. 


Parent education programmes to meet 
the guidance needs is very essential 
It can facilitate parents’ effort (/) to 
help their children and (ii) improve 
their skills in dealing with their child 
This, in turn, can help their children 
develop a healthy self-concept to foster 
the possible mental growth. The 
studies to plan and evaluate parents 
education programme have been done 
for the parents of normal children. 
But there are very few such studies 
available for the parents of develop- 
mentally handicapped children. 

Hence, the present study was under¬ 
taken to develop, conduct and evalu¬ 


ate an education programme for the 
parents of developmentally handica¬ 
pped children. 

i ^hjrrtivf '.s 

The objectives of the study were 

as follows : 

1 To Develop and conduct a 
need-oriented programme for 
the parents of developmen¬ 
tally handicapped children to 
(a) help parents accept the 
handicap of the child and 
prepare them to face the reality, 
{h) develop skills in parents 
to guide the child for the 
improvement of his abilities, (c) 
develop coping skills in parents 
to guide child at home. 

2. To evaluate the programme 
offered to the parents through 
studying (a) the gain in under¬ 
standing of the parents, and 
[h) the change in parents’ 
behaviour while training child 
at home. 

Sanfif/c 

The sample for the present study 

consisted of 40 parents, who had one 
developmentally handicapped child 
between the age group 4-17, to assess 
the common needs. Out of these 40 
parents only 14 parents, i.e. seven 
couples, comprised the sample for 
the purpose of conducting and evalu¬ 
ating the programme developed for 
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them. The age of these parents: anged 
from 26-55 jiears, belonging to an 
income group Rs. 1000-15000 per 
annum with an educational back¬ 
ground ranging from Class II to 
graduation with diploma. 

The data were collected in two 
phases. During Phase I data regarding 
assessment of parents’ needs for guid¬ 
ance and in Phase II data pertaining 
to execution and evaluation of the 
programme was collected. Parents’ 
common needs were assessed 
through a tool named as ‘parents’ 
need assessment sentence completion 
form’ to develop a need-based parents 
education programme. 

The responses of parents were 
categorized under five categories of 
needs : (i) parents’ anxiety, {ii) child’s 
abilities and disabilities, {iii) parents’ 
expectations from their developraenta- 
lly handicapped child, (iv) parents’ 
expectation from the community, and 
(v) areas in which parents need guid¬ 
ance. Frequencies were tabulated and 
percentages were calculated. The needs 
expressed by 25 per cent or more 
parents were considered as common 
needs which were as follows. 

1. Parents need guidance to incre¬ 
ase their strength in terms of 
controlling their anger, increas¬ 
ing their confidence, and 


developing coping skills to 
deal with the child 

2. Parents expressed need for the 
outlet of anxiety to develop 
awaieness regarding its causes 
and effects on the child and 
the self 

3. They need help in understand¬ 
ing their daily problems and 
handling them effectively. 

4. They expressed desire for deve¬ 
loping good health habits in 
the child and making him 
independent in routine tasks, 

5. They need understanding regar¬ 

ding nature of handicap, its 
causes, medical treatment, 

training and prognosis 

6. Parents need guidance to 

perceive special needs of these 
children by understanding their 
behaviour 

7 Parents expressed desire to 
know what and how much lear¬ 
ning can be expected from their 
child. 

8. They want to understand their 
role in helping the community 
to understand and accept their 
child. 

9. They showed curiosity to know 
diagnostic evaluation services, 
training facilities, rehabilitation 
centres and employment 
opportunties for these children 
in the city of Baroda and 
other parts of the country. 
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Based on the needs assessed above a 
framework for a parent education 
programme was prepared which inclu¬ 
ded objectives, content and expected 
behavioural change in the parents. 


For the purpose of implementing the 
programme effectively, lesson modules 
were prepared. The programme was 
carried out in Gujarati by an 
experienced teacher in the field of 
special education. The programme 
was conducted for four days in a 
week for a total period of eight 
weeks Mothers received the pro¬ 
gramme for 3-4 days in a week and 
fathers once in a week The pro¬ 
gramme was the same for both the 
parents. The programme was evalua¬ 
ted during the process of execution as 
well as after the completion of the 
programme. Three tools, namely, (a) 
daily evaluation reports, {b) observa¬ 
tion schedule, and (c) interview guide 
were used to evaluate the programme 
Daily evaluation reports consisted 
of the group reactions regarding the 
day’s programme. Guidelines were 
prepared for observation of mothers’ 
involvement in the play centre and 
observing parent-child interaction at 
home. An interview guide was 
prepared to find out the effectiveness 
of the programme. 

The results revealed that after receiving 
the programme there was an increase 
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in majority of the patents’ understand¬ 
ing regarding themselves and their 
child. It helped them to accept the 
handicap of the child, improve skills 
to help their child and to develop 
coping skills in them. It also helped 
them to modify their behaviours m a 
manner which helped their child and 
themselves The results revealed that 
mothers gained more from parents 
education programme than fathers. 
The reason for this might be that the 
mothers had higher motivation to 
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learn than fathers as they have to 
deal with the child for most of the 
time or it might be that they tvere 
given more intensive programme than 
fathers. The fathers found the 
programme useful in terms of 
acceptance of handicap, understand¬ 
ing his limitations and giving play 
and activity experiences to enhance 
their learning 

Parents increased understanding 
regarding the importance of play and 
play material They also became 
aware about their role to help their 
child to take part in play activities. 
They were also able to know about 
the therapeutic value of play and 
channellized the pent up energy of 
their child by providing suitable 
material Parents developed insight 
in perceiving the need of their child 
and providing play material and activi¬ 
ties according to his interests. 

The data indicated that parents 
showed increased awareness regarding 
different aspects of tiaining of 
developmentally handicapped children. 
However, it was observed that 
patents need help in increasing their 
understanding about improving 
communicative skills in the child, the 
difficulties these children faced while 
learning, understanding emotional pro¬ 
blems and handling them effectively 

Parents expressed that they require 
help in many other situations 
like when the child stammers, shows 
stubborn behaviour, speaks too much. 


quarrels with neighbourhood children, 
etc This indicates that this education 
programme helped parents develop 
insight in the above-mentioned 
aspects They recognized that beating 
the child did not help them to 
overcome the situation. Parents still 
need guidance to develop coping skills 
in them to manage the child at home, 
The patents expressed their difficulty 
to develop healthy habits (i. e, 
cleanliness, proper use of play 
material, keeping the place clean, etc.) 
in these children. The reason for this 
could be lack of gudiaiice received 
through the programme. They need 
help in leceiving guidance to develop 
healthy habits in children. 

It shows that further programmes foi 
these parents should be developed. 
Also while developing programmes 
one should be able to perceive their 
level regarding understanding ability 
of child, type of handicap and their felt 
need to make it more meaningful. It 
could also be that in the present 
programme the progiamme organizer 
with her vast experience was able to 
deal with parents and discuss their 
daily problems freely. 
fUmehision 

The information obtained through 
group reports and interviews with 
parents indicated that the programme 
had helped parents to recognize the 
difficulty faced by the child and to 
deal in a manner which can help both 
the child and parents. □ 
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Tile Disabled CMWreii 
of our Country 


bina mukherjee 
D-120, Ptagaii Vmar 
Lodi Estate, New Delhi 


Has anybody ever walked in Indian sheet, 
whether in rural or urban setting, without seeing 
a physically nr mentally impaiied child Who 
IS this child ? Whv is the miseiy Is theie no 
remedy for his improvement ‘r A laige iwinhei 
of childien are disabled from binh only, many 
of them have met with an accident or suffered 
from a disease that has concluded in this un¬ 
fortunate phenomenon This at hole emphasizes 
the necessity for seeking the remedial measures, 
government’s cooperation and social cohesion 
for the Welfare oj this unlucky lot 


According to a United Nations study 
(1976) about 15 out of every 100 child¬ 
ren suffer from some kind of handicap 
or the other. Statistics show that 
there are at least 2 million mentally 
retarded, eight lakh blind, five lakh 
orthopaedically handicapped and two 
lakh deaf children—not counting the 
milder forms of these conditions. 
About 12-14 thousand children go 
blind every year due to vitamin A 
deficiency and about 10 to 15 per 


cent children of our countiy suffer 
from night-blindness. Such magnitudes 
of varied disability thiow sufficient 
hint on the dire need of the coopera¬ 
tion of individual, family, society and 
government to interfere to improve 
the situation 

Sodetv and the Disabled 


In case of congenitally disabled child, 
he is ignorant of his abnormalities in 
his infancy. But as he grows and 
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develops senses, he begins to realize 
his shortcomings. He comes to face 
the society and the problem of adjust¬ 
ment crops up. Does the society 
accept him ? Is he a social burden ? 
He grows with more and more 
consciousness of his abnormalities. 
Sometimes ne tries to go closer to the 
people around him who might in turn 
keep him away. He is made to realize 
the widening gap between himself and 
society. His friends tease him, for 
some he is a laughing stock, while for 
others he is an irritating source. With 
this he develops a peculiar psychology 
and develops an inferiority complex. 
He lacks company and gradually with¬ 
draws himself from outside activities. 
Consequently, he tends to loose 
his potentials, whatever he has got, 
and his intellect gets blurred under the 
smog of desperation. Disgusted with 
the social atmosphere he seeks 
pleasure in his family only 


The family is supposed to be an 
effective instrument of change in the 
condition of the disabled children. 
Especially in our society it is always 
the core environment for human 
development. If the family boosts his 
morale he might try to overcome his 
limitations and unfold whatever 
potentials he has got. But there is 
always a gap in between ‘what should 
be done’ and ‘what is being done’. A 
compassionate, disheartened mother 


nurtures her disabled child but she is 
not the whole family Often other 
members of the family are found feel¬ 
ing disgusted with the abnormal 
behaviour of the child. In many other 
cases due to ignorance and superstiti¬ 
on he is looked down upon. He is 
even considered as a burden on the 
family. 


There are 800 voluntary organizations 
and state institutions offering edu¬ 
cational and training facilities to about 
three lakh handicapped children. 
Existing services cater to only 4 per 
cent of the physically handicapped, 2 
per cent of the blind, 2 per cent of the 
deaf and barely 0.2 per cent of the 
known mentally retarded child popu¬ 
lation. Since the on-going projects to 
rehabilitate the disabled children are 
not adequate in a country of about 270 
million children, the government is 
trying to improve their condition by 
various schemes. Financial assistance 
to voluntaty agencies, scholarships to 
children studying in schools, stipends 
to in-plant trainers, conveyance 
allowance, etc. are likely to enlighten 
the hope of this unfortunate class. A 
96-house complex built by the Delhi 
Development / ulhority at Tahirpur, 
Delhi, for the treatment and rehabi¬ 
litation of the lepers begging and 
roaming in the street is an encourag¬ 
ing step towards this direction. 
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Another notable step is that recently 
Prince Charles of the U.K has 
extended his help to the handicapped 
in India. Two of the mini buses 
donated by him (earmarked for 
Bombay) would be used to transport 
disabled children to a training and 
physiotherapy centre. 


In view of the above discussion a 
national policy on a wider scale is a 
must. But the problem of handi¬ 
capped children has got other aspects 
also, viz. social and psychological. 
The realization has to be dawned on 
the social conscience that a disabled 


child or a person is the same simple 
man with emotion and passion which 
throb and pulsate through any human 
being. He has also got his own 
feeling, need and hope. If he is paid 
the needed attention he can use his 
potentials for a better cause. We 
must try to dispel his uneasy feeling 
of being unwelcome and give him a 
new hope for a glorious future. Our 
children should be taught to behave 
nicely with them. They should not 
tease or make fun of an abnormal 
child. 

There are many other ways and if 
they are followed properly one can 
reduce the number of handicapped. 
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Types of disebility anionij c 


The foflovying types of dtsoblinp i.Dnilitioivb iti>tv fiHind Ainotu) 1 . 
chililrQn cvorywhcre | 

o cliildron considered in lie scverrly inenully iiiifioiri’d | 

deiicicnt or retarded. | 

a cliildren considered to bo slow learners, I 

a children considered to have speerli nr IniujiMiie ilrlcits I 

a children who are lieannq impaired I 

s children who are blind. | 

s children who are parlially sighicil [ 

a children who are motor hniitlirappi'd, 
a children with specific types ot learnuiq disnhilities 
a children who have beliavioiirnl proliloms, nialail|iisli‘ii and 
psychotic rhdilrcn, anil 

a children wi'h various coinliinatioiis ol sui li cniiditions 


Regular introduction of vitamin A 
does prevent blindness in the children; 


immunization of the child population 
against polio and reduction of inci¬ 
dence of cerebral palsy through proper 
care during pregnancy are few pre¬ 
ventive ways. 

Prevailing social attitude towards the 
mental and pysical handicaps is 
another problem. We must combat 
numerous traditional superstitions 
and beliefs to bring a social change. 
Only material security is not all, 
emotional upliftment is also a dire 
need for them. □ 
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Mental and Pliysical 
Developmeiit of 
A Cilli throigh 
Children's Literature 


NARENDRA PRASAD DAS 
Depaitment of Zoology 
Khallikote College 
Berhampur 



A 


one of the several unique features of 
human evolution is its ability to speak. 
And it is perhaps the most powerful 
of the instincts that have helped man 
in arrogating itself as the cynosure 
of the world of activities in the 
universe today. Speech in its turn is 
only the expression of one’s feelings, 
Strong or fine, and reactions, subtle 
or violent, about the events around 
him. Expression of one’s feelings and 
reactions in a definite and acceptably 
pleasant way is literature, and so 
literature is a product of human 
instinct to speak and to speak about 
his feelings and reactions. But 
conventionally we do not consider 
any speech an article of literature. 
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When speeches are spoken on a 
definite theme over one or several 
plots of life, in a consistent form and 
all these are beautifully recorded, we 
call it a piece of literature. When the 
producer of such pieces of literature 
with a deliberate design, desires it for 
the use of the children we call it 
children’s literature. Whether chil¬ 
dren’s literature should mean literature 
produced by the children themselves 
is a different matter and is of no 
apparent significance in the conven¬ 
tion-bound world of ours. But, none¬ 
theless, one should agree to the 
views that children’s literature should 
be as much the literature meant for 
the children as the literature wrought 
out by the children themselves, 

Children’s literature is a disciplined, 
consistent expression of a human 
head and heart, with a specific design 
in a beautiful form, e.g. stories, 
poetry, essays, dramas, one-act- 
plays, sketches, parodies and comics,' 
drawing and cartoons, puppetry, etc. 
Thus, All the products of human 
erudition that amuse and keep a child 
productively engaged can be called 
children’s literature. Any human 
expression has two objectives, one 
certainly is to publicize the concern of 
the one who expresses over the cause 
of what is expressed, and the second 
is his desire to impress upon all 
others who might come to notice his 
expressions. Literature is no exception, 


therefore, to these primary objectives, 
and thus we are here more concerned 
about the second objective, that is, 
how literature and more especially 
children’s literature can impress upon 
and influence a child’s life both on 
the mental and physical planes. 

f'v'i/'V', III/ " /'I fc'i * 'i' Li'’ 

While considering the impact of 
children’s literature upon the life of 
a child, obviously the good and the 
bad in it are considered, keeping an 
eye on the shaping of the personality 
of the child in future. Every human 
idea, including the children’s literature 
has a tacit aim of building up a healh- 
ier and wiser future generation. From 
this angle the whole problem of 
development of a child should be 
considered, and here 1 should straight 
let the cat out of the bag and say 
that we have systematically neglected 
our children, we have systemati¬ 
cally ignored the psychology and the 
psychological needs of a child. This 
we have done certainly not out of 
any apathy for the child, but out of 
our ignorance, lack of critical analysis 
and out of our over-anxiety for a 
better future of our own design for 
the concerned child. This has shot 
off a peculiar complex, we the adults 
surfer from, and in our craze for the 
fulfilment of our clandestine and 
unfulfilled desires we project it upon 
our children, and in the name of their 
(the children’s) future we desire and 
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design them to attain goals which we 
cherished most but could not attain. 
This is a sinister war upon the 
children in our society. Unless people 
engaged in producing literature for 
our children are aware of this basic 
flaw, one can fairly be sure of a bleak 
future for our children in the world. 

One must remember the colossal 
adumbration of every human trait 
and walk by the great colossus called 
science and its twin the technology. 
These twins, begetting everyday about 
half a dozen of new knowledge, new 
discoveries to serve the mundane 
interests of man, one can rightly call 
our age the age of science and 
technology. The pace with which the 
modern science strides, it may not be 
any more a wishful thinking to foster 
a hope when even mummies will rise 
into life. Not merely diseases could 
successfully be prevented, problems 


of old age, food and space could also 
be satisfied to the heart’s content of 
man the Braggadocio. It will be a 
common place experience to discard 
old and worn-out human parts like a 
heart, a limb or even a brain on any 
wayside garage of human spare parts 
and replace them with new artificial 
parts and still at the end have the 
same old natural man. Problems of 
food can also be solved by artificially 
preparing foods from all wastes. 
Even human species with all desired 
characters can be given birth to in a 
laboratory. When science promises 
so much of thrill and challenge for 
the man tomorrow, we, the adults, 
who really care so much for our child¬ 
ren, should aim at providing a 
congenial atmosphere for the children 
so that they will not be dragging 
their legs at the turn of the century. 
We must remember that the children 
of today are going to live in a comple¬ 
tely different age and with Afferent 
conditions and values of life. 

jft‘i iv /. I”' (' •-‘r: ^ / i.’i 

A child instinctively is curious to 
know new things, is receptive to new 
ideas and given these, it becomes really 
innovative in its attitude. With these 
three gifts, and some care, every child 
is sure to come out in life successful, 
and face the new world as a real 
brave man, Every child like every 
adult wants a little freedom, uninhibi- 
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ted attention, affection and recogni¬ 
tion. For that matter every child 
should be treated as a little adult, as a 
sovereign. Adults have no right to 
impose their wills on the children, 
rather they have a duty to create and 
provide a healthy environment 
conducive to the full natural expres¬ 
sion of the uncontaminated persona¬ 
lity of the mini-adult. 

If children’s literature can reflect these 
ideas, it is sure to keep the mind of a 
child exalted with guileless ecstasy 
and so make him receptive and 
inventive. Today science has proved 
that even plants need remain happy 
to give a higher yield of crop and so 
playing music for the crops in the 
field is now being advocated. Similarly, 
animals like the cattle and poultry are 
given to music and other human 
ways of expressing”’ attention and 
affection for a better yield. So it is 
also with us the human beings. 
Human species with their animal 
instincts for a territory (home), a 
desire to live a better' life through a 
sovereign-feeling about attention, 
affection, recognition and security 
of their survival, are perhaps 
rational enough to drive this idea to 
' their hearts, so far the children are 
concerned. With exalted mental 
make-up, with ecstatic resolution of 
the mind, the physical growth of a 
child is bound to follow the rails of a 
healthy, wise development. 


Unless children’s literature reflect 
these, however amusing and absorbing 
it may be, it will be irrelevant so far 
its impact upon the mental and physi¬ 
cal development of a child destined 
to live in the twenty-first century is 
concerned Keeping this in view the 
literature for the children today 
should aim at educating the adults 
in these lines. To promote a creative 
attitude in the children they should 
create a free forum for the 
children in every village and town in 
the country. Children’s literature 
should be available to them in a 
language best understood by them, 
that is, their mother tongue. Taking 
to an alien language is like putting 
on clothes tailored for another. So 
all necessary steps are to be taken by 
national bodies and government to 
promote children’s literature in reg¬ 
ional languages. Literature in one 
language should be made available to 
the children of another language 
through translation of such literature 
into all other regional languages in 
the country. Essays of this sort 
should form an important part 
of a medium for exchange of 
views among the people engaged in 
producing children’s literature. Let 
us hope that it is not too late to give 
new twist to our conventional notions 
of creating such a literature , for' the 
children that can accelerate the 
process of their mental and physical 
development. □ 
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Teacher : A Practical 
Context 

SARLA RAJPUT 

CHANDERLEKHA RAGHUVANSHI 
Regional College of Education 
Bhopal 

Whenever we think of a teacher we 
think of him as a person contributing 
to the national esteem, an ideal person, 
etc We have with us a legacy from 
ancient days about the relationship 
of the teacher with his pupils and also 
how a teacher should develop his own 
personality and character. It is a 
matter of surprise that even after all 


this expectation from the teacher, his 
work continues to be a matter of 
dispute. The most important compo¬ 
nent of one’s character is his commit¬ 
ment to work It is important every¬ 
where, more so in the case of the 
teacher. No one could dispute that tea¬ 
cher contributes towards the national 
good, both directly and indirectly. It is 
a separate issue how much the teacher 
can feel committed to his work. Only 
such teachers who establish rapport 
with the children qualify to belong to 
the category of being successful teach¬ 
er. Such teachers, both inside and 
outside classroom, understand and 
appreciate the problems of children 
Teaching and guidance can be eflfec- 
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tive in showing direction to the pupils 
and can be effective almost in all 
cases and at all levels but thinkers 
have talked about their role in primary 
and secondary classes. Gandhiji also 
thought on the same lines. According 
to him a teacher must spend all his 
time outside classroom on knowing 
about the interest of children and 
their betterment 

We could mention here that desp¬ 
ite a great wish to act in this manner 
teachers have not been successful in 
measuring up to their expectations. 
Perhaps the reason lies in their perso¬ 
nal problems and the problems of 
their families. Everybody is aware of 
the problems and difficulties teachers 
have. A teacher has to establish 
coordination between the reality and 
the goals and also the circumstances 
he himself is placed m. No outsider 
can help in this regard. Only those 
teachers who feel a strong affection 
towards children alone can help them. 
Here, the term ‘society’ has been used 
in a wider sense. Obtaining good 
marks in the examination is not the 
sole purpose of teaching. It is extremely 
necessary to know what happens when 
a child leaves one class and moves on 
to another. Also, to what extent his 
personality has been developed. Per¬ 
haps, this work cannot be undertaken 
either by the children themselves or 
even the parents. Only a teacher can 
do this. If a teacher feels committed 
to his work it is essential for him to 


regard his work important. If he 
really thinks that his work will put so 
many people on the right path and 
influence so many families he would 
be doing the job of a successful teach¬ 
er and would also progress. It is a 
constant process and as his influence 
increases he would be more and more 
responsible and develop his personali¬ 
ty Such teachers will be a great asset 
to their institutions. 

It is said about Alexander that 
once he declared- “Whatever I am 
today for this I am obliged to my 
parents and to my teacher I am great¬ 
ly indebted”. This is very important. 
The parents are responsible for giving 
birth to the child but the teachers pre¬ 
pare them for life and enable them to 
become responsible citizens For mak¬ 
ing children lead a good life teachers 
make a happy contribution There 
are no limits to this. His contribution 
can be immense. The teacher can 
acquaint the student with respect for 
ideals, give them knowledge of cultu¬ 
ral traditions and mould their life-styles 
in the proper manner. 

In the present-day world both 
teachers and students are lagging 
behind the great ideals fixed for them. 
There is lot of unrest at the secondary 
and at the university level. It is 
unfortunate that several students 
show disrespect to their teachers and 
humiliate them. It is a strange fact of 
life that where teachers are most 
respected such a situation should 
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occur at all. In this context Emerson 
has said: “The secret of students 
respect is implied in good education.” 
In my opinion whenever we think of 
student-teacher relationship we for¬ 
get that the teacher is great but what- 
ver Emerson has said we tend to 
forget it. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to remember this. If it is 
possible to remember all this most of 
his problems will be ideal If a few 
students are misled and misguided no 
proper relations of teachers and 
students will ever be possible. Where 
teachers expect students to respect 
them we must also consider whether 
the teachers appreciate the problems 
of the students and guide them 
Gandhiji declared that for a student 
teacher is his textbook Students expect 
something from their teachers. Many 
a time they expect without know¬ 
ing it. The same is implied in what 
Gandhiji has said and in this matter 
the personal opinion of the teacher 
carries weight. No one can possibly 
preach merely and expect that every¬ 
one will follow the same. It is not 
possible that the teachers should 
become ideal persons but it is certain¬ 
ly probable that a teacher can imbibe 
all the qualities which are expected to 
be present in a human being. Consi¬ 
dering the present-day world this itself 
will be a great achievement 

Whenever we think of teachers and 


the students it is necessary for the 
entire society to feel responsible towa¬ 
rds them and consider their problems 
sympathetically. The educational 
system must reflect hope and aspira¬ 
tions of the society. In all aspects of 
social life society has to find 
solutions for its problems and work 
towards modification of the educatio¬ 
nal system accordingly. We must app¬ 
reciate that if the society respects the 
teachers it also respects its own child¬ 
ren. If we extend this logic a little 
further the same is true for the future 
of the country. Prof Humayun 
Kabir said- “If we do not pay any at¬ 
tention to the teacher we do not pay 
attention to the future of the country 
because both fall within the same cate¬ 
gory.” Teachers can do many things if 
the society also collaborates with them. 
There is a great need today of establi¬ 
shing relationship between the aims 
and objectives and the practical 
demands of life. Whatever is possible 
at the personal level we should pay 
attention to this and woik on the 
same lines considering its impoitance. 
Those teachers who act on these lines 
can make a great contribution to 
the social life. The teachers would 
also not like to overlook the difficul¬ 
ties in the present world. The teacher, 
the student and the society- all the 
three must respect each other and try 
to help in all manners possible. □ 
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On Improving tbe r ■ .u r a . 

^ ® „ Class I is the foundation stone of 

IrrOgranilllOS of primary education. If the programme 

ClftSSOS I and H class is not interesting, progres¬ 

sive and successful, a child can never 
progress in life. 

In the tribal area of Narainpur it was 
found some three years back that 
students were not able to learn even 

D S PARIHAR J 

the simple alphabets and numbers. 
The educational system was unattrac¬ 
tive and static. Teachers used to 


Asstt. District Inspectoi of 
Schools, Narainpur Bislt. 
Koiiker, Bastar, M. P. 
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write numbers on the black-boaid in 
the morning and the same remained 
on the black-board the whole year 
round. In Classes III and IV tables 
were taught. Teims were used such 
that it was not possible for children 
to understand anything The children 
of Classes I to V faced great difficul¬ 
ties They had difficulty in learning 
numbers up to 100. About 50 per cent 
of the children were not able to reach 
Class V Therefore, it was considered 
essential to make certain modifica¬ 
tions In the place of old methods, 
moderns interesting and progressive 
methods were developed and introduc¬ 
ed Necessary experiments were 
undertaken The teachers were not 
trained, therefore, they were taught 
through the modern methods and 
familiarized with the environment. 

Hwdi and Regional Languages 

The regional language of the area is 
Gondi. The teachers of Hindi had 
some difficulty in learning it. The 
local teachers who knew Gondi weie 
assigned Classes I to V and they used 
to speak in their mother tongue only 
Consequently, their former language 
Hindi did not develop. Students of 
Class IV and V were not able to 
speak even a single sentence of Hindi 
properly. Children had difficulty in 
learning Hindi alphabets Therefore, 
the following methods were adopted 
for teaching the regional language 


and also Hindi with certain modifi¬ 
cations made from time to time 

In their daily classioom work teachers 
were made to speak Hindi and the 
children were asked to understand 
and practise the same fiom Class I 
onwards Regional languages were 
also used When the children could 
understand these two, they were 
taught names of the different parts of 
body, learn BalBharti and talk most¬ 
ly in Hindi Thus they could under¬ 
stand and appreciate Hindi language 
quickly 


The teaching of language and 
mathematics is the corner stone of 
education, wherever it is not recognized 
as such, the standard of education 
goes down. 


In the beginning in order to create 
interest and make them learn alphab¬ 
ets Gondi was used Whenever it was 
difficult to understand the alphabets 
they were specially helped. Both the 
languages, i.e Hindi and Gondi, were 
suitably coordinated to be used in 
teaching. As there was no material 
available in Gondi the chart of Hindi 
alphabets was used, The following 
methods were used for teaching Hindi; 

1. Alphabets chart to recognize 
different articles and languages 
were used. 

2. Pictures were used to teach 
alphabets. 
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3. Different designs were used to 
help in writing 

4. Alphabets were used accoiding 
to their design so that they 
could piactise it 

5. Pictures were removed and 
children were asked to recog¬ 
nize 

6. Without words sounds were 
taught. 

7. Bal Bhcrti was taught with the 
help of all these matters. 

In order to teach spellings children 
were taught sounds and stresses. There¬ 
fore, there was no difficulty in pronou¬ 
ncing certain letters and words With 
the help of these techniques lot of 
practice was given in teaching. Eighty 
per cent of the students in Classes If 
and III were now able to read their 
textbooks. 

The following are the reasons why 
certain changes have not taken place 
so far ; 

1. Long absence or leave by 
children. 

2. Absence of writing material 
such as slates 

3 Disinterest of teachers in teach¬ 
ing. 

4. Single teacher taking more than 
4 to 5 classes. 

Wherever it was not possible to teach 
Bal Bharti in full, children were not 
able to learn the language fully. The 
methods have been evolved to teach 


alphabets and also their spellings with 
proper stress. It is now possible that 
within a month’s time children can 
learn all these There is a lot of sav¬ 
ing in time in this regard. 

/• '■nr; W ,'7,, ■ 

There is a basic weakness of the 
children in learning mathematics. 
Formerly, they were taught how to 
count and read. Still the children fail¬ 
ed to learn. Therefore, the following 
methods were evolved for teaching 
mathematics : 

1 Numbers of two digits were 
taught by spoken methods. 
Children used to lead them 
loudly. For instance, they were 
taught to speak 10 bl made 
11. Similarly, 20 q-1 made 21. 

2. They were given proper train¬ 
ing in single-digit and two-digit 
numbers and they were taught 
how two digits should be 
loudly spoken Similarly, they 
weie taught numbers beyond 
100 and 1000, etc 

Class I is the foundation stone of 
primary education. If the programme 
of this class is not interesting, pro¬ 
gressive and successful, a child can 
never progress in life 

Some Suggestions 

The teaching of language and mathe¬ 
matics is the corner stone of educa- 
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tion. Wheiever it is not recognized as 
such, the standard of education goes 
down As far as the author knows 
the standard in other areas continues 
to be low because the prescribed books 
are not properly taught. Even when 
the children know and recognize 
numbers they do not learn mathema¬ 
tics because they have no proper 
grounding in methods When they 
reach Class III they face several 
difficulties This is one single reason 
why primary education cannot be 
universalized. Therefore, in order to 
make fundamental changes new meth¬ 
ods should be adopted Also, methods 
of teaching in Classes 1 and II should 
be improved. It is possible to do so if 
one adopted the following steps • 


1. If alphabets are taught tin ough 
charts and the use of black¬ 
board children will learn easily. 

2. As soon as the children enter 
Class I they must be in posse¬ 
ssion of writing matciials like 
slates and slate-pencils 

3 Wherever the number of child¬ 
ren m Classes I to V reach 
more than 25 there should be 
atleast two teachers. In the 
case of children who arc not 
able to attend classes 
regularly, special attention 
should be paid to them. 

4. In order to improve attendance 
mid-day meals should be 
provided legularly. □ 
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Contemporary 
Ediicatioriai Probioms 


D. L. GUPTA 

R 6, Vam Vilmr 
New Delhi 

Education is a fundamental need of 
all children. The Indian Constitution 
laid down that all children betw'een 
the age-group 9-14 should be provided 
with free, compulsory and universal 
education. Even so because of several 
problems it has not been possible to 
provide it. In my view education at 
the two levels—primary (6-11 ) and 
the lower middle ( 11-14)--could not 
be provided because of related 
incompetence This incompetence has 
a direct bearing on both teachers and 
the taught. It has been observed that 
children do not fulfil their obligation, 
viz. they do not complete the work 
assigned to them by teachers. This 
happens due largely to their constitu¬ 
tional inadequacy. A few children 
seek admission either prematurely or 
join late. Of these a few are immature 
while others due to lack of time can¬ 
not complete their work, Consequent¬ 
ly, education suffers a loss 

Lack of Facilities in Schools 

The schools are also not well-provided. 
In certain areas there are no schools, 
this is more true m the eastern part of 
India where I have travelled widely. 
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In others where schools do exist they 
lack classrooms and other teaching 
facilities and in certain cases even the 
staff. Occasionally I was not too 
sure about their head teachers. Certain 
private managements look upon their 
schools as their property In the 
appointment of teachers several 
irregularities take place and at times 
the authoiities merely look on 
helplessly watching educational stan¬ 
dards going down. 

Need of New Teaching Methods 

Ever since Hartog Committee (1928) 
several problems of education have 
been repeatedly looked into, still all 
the new things and ideas have not 
reached dedicated teachers. The first 
important thing is that the students 
are not loaded with books unnecessa¬ 
rily Suppose a student is not imma¬ 
ture mentally but physically he is ill, 
do you think that child would be 
happy with the load of books he is 
given ? He will not be able to complete 
his work, therefore, he starts missing 
classes. In such circumstances the 
teachers become impatient. They stait 
physically handling him. The results 
are disastrous. Good teachers adopt 
scientific methods. 

Secondly, students generally dislike 
their schools. They have an innate 
love for music and games. If they get 
proper atmosphere the results can be 
absolutely amazing. In its absence, 

the primary teacher 



however, children are liable to go 
astray 

A child, relatively speaking, is emo¬ 
tional and follows his seniors instinc¬ 
tively and tries to imitate others. 
He is more capable than us but he 
seldom gets any opportunity. 
Occasionally children commit absur¬ 
dities in the class which with time 
flower into useful things Considering 
these abilities we can teach them how to 
make toys or learn to paint, etc. 
Music can enliven their teaching 
experience. 

I have come across children who are 
otherwise all right but they are by 
nature withdrawn, bashful and highly 
sensitive. With such children teachers 
must be very patient and enable these 
children to socialize gradually. We 
come across children who have 
improved with these experiences. In 
this manner all their senses take 
exercise. 

Absence of direct teaching can be 
extremely useful in the all-round 
development of children. This could 
be left free to grow by watching 


nature and its imitations. These days 
all schools have some programme on 
physical education. If the .small kids 
are not taught these exercises formally 
and instead they are allowed to grow 
on their own with partial guidance, 
it would be more useful for their 
development 

They would soon become physically 
and mentally mature Children suffer 
if they are not given any freedom to 
behave in the manner they want. 

The school curriculum must include 
exercises of eyes, nose and car, etc. 
For instance, they could be taken in 
the open to watch greenery which is 
good for eyes Low-key good music 
exercises one’s ears. Similar things 
can be organized for the growth and 
development of his senses. 

We must accept that if due to his 
physical or other emotional handicaps 
a child is not able to do justice to his 
assigned work, he cannot be expected 
either to be ready for higher education 
or be able to face society with confi¬ 
dence Such children become prob¬ 
lems both to society and the educa¬ 
tional system. □ 
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A B SAXENA 

Regional College of Education, Bhopal 


Evaluation is an important com¬ 
ponent of teaching. Many times it is 
confused with examination or achiever 
ment test, whereas the two are not the 
same. Evaluation is a wider term 
which includes evaluation of teaching 


and curriculum, diagnosing the diffi¬ 
culties experienced by the pupils, and 
measuring the achievements of the 
pupils by constructing different types 
of tests. Many times the success or 
failure of an approach depends on 
evaluation. More it is so with environ¬ 
mental study approach of teaching 
because it is a new approach as far as 
its practice is concerned. Therefore, 
It is not clear to most of the teachers 
how to incorporate the environmental 
bias in their teaching, tests, etc. and 
how to evaluate the whole programme 
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Various aspects of evaluation are given below : 


EVALUATION 


Teacher 


Pupils 


Curnculurn Approach Diagnosis Aclueveinent 

for Its improvement for adoption of for helping the for assigning grades 

the approach learner in learning or scores on the 

basis of achievement 


All these aspects are important, 
although incorporating the environ¬ 
mental bias in the tests worries the 
teachers most. We shall discuss here 
all these aspects of evaluation with a 
view of teaching through environ¬ 
mental study approach 

It will be noticed on a close look at 
these aspects of evaluation that these 
are not independent but are closely 
related to each other. This will be 
clarified further when we discuss 
these in greater detail. Continuous 
evaluation is necessary for making the 
• programme a success For this the 
teacher has to be active throughout 
teaching There are many evidences 
available to him which can be used 
for the purpose of evaluation. The 
activities performed by the pupils in 
and outside the class, the home-work 
and class-work, the answers given by 
the pupils in response to the questions 
raised by the teacher while teaching, 
questions raised by the students, the 
interest shown by the pupils in class¬ 


room are major evidences which can 
be readily used by the teacher, Apart 
from these, the answers given by the 
pupils duiing examinations can also 
be scrutinized to get the feedback 
The important question here is: How 
can these evidences be utilized for the 
purpose of evaluation ? To see this 
we shall discuss each aspect separately. 

The curriculum can be evaluated on 
the basis of its appropriateness, 
logical sequence, mental readiness of 
the pupils, accuracy and efficacy. The 
feedback for this is easily obtained 
from classroom teaching-learning 
process and observations made by the 
pupils. For example, the teacher may 
ask his pupils to observe the shape of 
the moon for ten days continuously and 
make its drawing on their note-books. 
If he finds that most of the students 
are not able to draw the exact shape 
of the moon, most likely the activity 
is not appropriate at that level Consi- 
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der another example where the tea¬ 
cher wants to show the presence of 
water vapours in the air. For this he 
takes cold water in a shining metallic 
glass The appearance of water drop¬ 
lets on the outer surface of the glass 
is one evidence of this, but someone 
may raise the doubt that the glass 
may have pores Here, on the basis 
of this feedback, the teacher will have 
to introduce some activity to show 
that it is not the case Thus on the 
basis of evidences collected while tea¬ 
ching and the need the teacher may 
have to improve and modify the 
curriculum. Many times the questions 
raised by the students also serve as 
a window to look into the pupils’ 
thinking. The teacher may ask the 
pupils to grow two similar plants, one 
in darkness and the other in light. 
After few days on observing that the 
plant grown in darkness is taller 
than the one grown in light, one 
pupil may remark that to grow tall 
plants, one should keep them in dark¬ 
ness. There, it will be relevant for the 
teacher to discuss the other elfects on 
the plants which are growing in the 
darkness Similarly, when the teacher 
tells that birds can fly, a pupil may 
say that hen is not a bird. Thus, these 
remarks made from time to time are 
Very useful for the teacher. Many 
experienced and vei satile teachers do 
use these methods to improve the 
teaching though inadvertantly The 
answer books of the pupils also reflect 


the kind of teaching going on in the 
class. If most of the pupils commit a 
mistake in connection with a parti¬ 
cular concept, perhaps the teacher 
has to modify his approach with res¬ 
pect to that concept. 

2. Approach 

Environmental study is the most 
emphasized approach to teaching 
science and social sciences in primary 
classes these days. While adopting a 
particular approach the teacher has 
to be on his guards and evaluate to 
find if he is doing justice with the 
approach. In the environmental 
approach the emphasis is on teaching 
the concepts of science and social 
sciences in the context of environ¬ 
ment of the pupils. This needs the use 
of environmental aids for teaching 
and thus making the learning more 
meaningful, useful and relevant to the 
child. For this purpose, easily avai¬ 
lable no-cost/low-cost teaching aids 
become more useful when we look at 
the existing conditions of the primary 
schools of our country The second 
important aspect in this approach is 
to correlate the concepts of science 
and social sciences with the environ¬ 
ment. In practice it means that while 
discussing the pollution of water 
pupils are made aware of habits that 
pollute the source of water, sources 
of pollution taking place in the near¬ 
by pond, river or lake; relating the 
freedom struggle with the monuments 
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present nearby, the local persons who 
have played an important role in it 
and the places of relevant importance. 
True, in this approach the teacher 
plays the most important role m plan¬ 
ning the curriculum and integrating 
environment with it. Also, there is no 
final goal to which he can aim at, it 
is only an improvement over the then 
existing curriculum. However, some 
questions can be mentioned here just 
as suggestive examples The teacher 
can work out similar questions and 
test his curriculum on this basis • 

(i) Rearcling Teaching Aids 

(a) Is it easily available ? 

{b) Is it costly or cheap ? 

(c) Can it be shown to the pupils 
easily ? 

(d) Is it relevant to the concept 
concerned ? 

(e) Is the necessary time available 
to use it ? 

(/) Who will bear its cost ? 

(g) What are other alternatives ? 

(ii) Regarding Lesson Plan 

(a) Are the concepts related to 
environment suificiently ? 

(b) Are the concepts being diluted ? 

(c) Is it feasible ? 

(d) What are the suggestions of 
the fellow teachers and pupils ? 

Let us take the use of glass rod or 
ebonite rod, silk cloth or the skin of 


a cat to show the presence of fric¬ 
tional electricity Let us also see what 
are the other alternatives to these 
One thing which can be used is a 
comb, rubbed with dry hair The 
second thing may be a balloon which 
can be rubbed by any terricot cloth 
or hand itself It is apparent that 
performing activity by the individual 
pupils will be the easiest with a 
balloon The added advantage of this 
will be that both attraction and repu¬ 
lsion can be shown by this The tea¬ 
cher can also visualize the difficulties 
which he may have to face when bal¬ 
loons are used. On these considerations 
he may decide the most appropriate 
aid to be used Similar consideiations 
can also be done while relating the 
concepts with existing situations in 
the environment 

3. Diagnosis 

One of the important aspects of the 
evaluation which is frequently 
neglected is the diagnosis of the 
individual learners’ difficulty Although 
in a class of 40 pupils or more it is 
difficult to follow each pupil’s progress 
but even then things can be improved. 
Two things which can help the tea¬ 
cher most in this task are the note¬ 
books of the students and silent 
observation of the activities performed 
by the pupils. Any interference or 
suggestions when the pupil is per¬ 
forming a task changes the situation 
and the conclusions may be biased. 
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Some pupils are fast in some skills 
and slow in others The teacher’s 
task is also to take the corrective 
measures and to strengthen the strong 
points further. 

■'•..'‘IJ.'Ttn dU'lii Jj* 

To find out the achievement of the 
individual pupil vaiious types of tests 
are prepared. The most common 
type of test is in the form of a set of 
questions whose answers are mugged 
up by the pupils without under¬ 
standing them The recent improve¬ 
ment in the type of questions 
are so-called objective type of ques¬ 
tions. These are mainly ‘fill-in-the- 
blank’ and ‘true-false’ types. At the 
most they require a short answer to 
be written, which is as good or bad 
as fill-in-the-blank type Usually 
these objective questions are so much 
routine that there is little evaluation 
performed by them. Most of the 
tests measure knowledge, the lowest 
level of cognitive development, Per¬ 
haps the reason for this is that these 
are the easiest to construct. A good 
test should also contain questions 
based on extrapolation of knowledge 
and its application. The degree of 
application shall, though, depend on 
the state of mental development of 
the pupils. While designing a test 
keeping these points in mind, it is 
also necessary that the tests also take 
into account the activities performed 
by the pupils. Perhaps incorporation 
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of the environmental approach into 
the test seems to be difficult but a 
close look at it reveals that it is not 
so. We give here a sample of 
questions/tests which can be used in 
the classroom. The point to be noted 
is that these are very well related with 
the environmental approach 

Topic : Soils and Rocks. 

Concepts : Soil is of three types. 

Sandy, loam and clayey soil are 
useful foi growing different 
types of ciops. 

Test Activity 1 : Given the two types of soil, 
the pupil IS lequired to recognize the clayey 
soil and also identify the crop (from the 
given examples of, say, iice, watei melon, 
etc.) which ideally grows in that soil. 
Concept; Upper soil is dark in colour and 
more fertile 

Test Activity 2 . Given two samples of 
soil—one of top-soil and the other of sub¬ 
soil—the pupil will identify, which is more 
fertile. 

Concept : Soil contains humus. 

Test Activity 3 : Given two samples of soil, 
the pupil will find out which soil has more 
humus 

Concept: The sedimented rock has layers. 
Test Activity 4 : Given many pieces of 
stones, the pupil will identify the sedimen¬ 
ted rock. 

Concept • There are many uses of stones. 
Test Activity 5 ; The pupil will find out at 
least five places m the school, where stone 
is being used 

The difficulty arises when these activi¬ 
ties are used for the test. It is not 
very much familiar how the marks 
may be distributed for the activity 
performed partly. To solve this prob- 
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lem, one has to analyse each activity 
into smaller steps/concepts and marks 
are to be assigned to each step accor¬ 
ding to the importance It is necess¬ 
ary to perfoim this exercise well in 
advance before assigning these activi¬ 
ties to the pupils. This seives two 
purposes Firstly, the whole process 
remains objective and secondly, the 
objectives of assigning a particular 
activity are also well-defined. Let us 
do that exercise with the five activities 
mentioned earlier. 

Test Activity 1 : 

Step I {a) Recollection of the fact that clayey 
soil has smallest particles 
(h) Identification of the clayey soil on 
this basis . 

1-f 1 = 2 marks 

Step 2 {a) Recollection of the property of 
clayey soil that it can hold 
maximum quantity of water. 

{b) Identification of the crop which 
needs water most 
1-1-1 =2 marks 
Total; 24-2= 4 marks 
Test Activity 2 . 

Step 1 (a) Recollection of the property that 
top-soil IS dark in colour. 

(b) Identification of top-soil on this 
basis : 

14-1 = 2 marks 

Step 2 : Recollection of the fact that top¬ 

soil IS more fertile and thus identi- 
fieation of such soil : 

1 mark 

Total : 24-1=3 marks 
Test Activity 3 . 

Step 1 ; Measuiement of equal quantity of 
soil samples 

Step 2 : Measurement of equal quantity of 

water in different containers 


Step 3 : Mixing the soil m watei and identi¬ 

fying the humus. 

Step 4 ■ Comparing the humous indifferent 
samples and reaching to conclus¬ 
ion 

14-1-1-1 + 1=4 marks 
Test Acttvtty 5 : 

Step 1 : Identification of stone m use at 

five places in school, 

0 5 mark for each identification 
Total . 2.5 marks 

In this manner each activity can be 
analysed While the pupil performs 
these activities the teacher has to be 
little caieful to note if a pupil is not 
able to perform an activity and 
diagnose, what step he is missing. 
For example, in Activity 1, if the pupil 
dose not remember that clayey soil has 
the smallest particles, the pupil can¬ 
not proceed In that case the teacher 
may give some clue and help him to 
recollect this before proceeding fur¬ 
ther. While scoring pupil achievement 
finally, he may lake this into account. 

An importent reason why these types 
of activities are necessary to be inclu¬ 
ded in the test in addition to some 
written qestions (may be factual, appli¬ 
cation or extrapolation of knowledge) 
is that the parents and pupils do not 
pay proper attention to performing 
activttie.s till these are included in the 
test. Thus there shall be a danger of 
being neglected such activities The 
another reason for including such 
activities is purely academic. A true 
evaluation should take into account 
all that a pupil learns in the class 
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including skills, application of know¬ 
ledge, etc Thus, these activities 
deserve to be included because they 
are also a pai t of the curriculum 

The teacher faces two important diffi¬ 
culties in introducing the activities in 
the test The first is that in many 
schools there is no provision foi 
oral/activity-type test in the set pattern. 
These tests are partly oral and hence 
separate provision is to be made for 
this. If the school is autonomous in 
deciding the examination pattern, it 
is easy to sort out otherwise some 
hard work is needed in this direction 


The second important difficulty is 
that this type of test takes a lot of 
time If no extra hand is available, 
perhaps one full day will be required 
for a class of 30-40 pupils. The teacher 
can also make a complete set of 
activities and assign simultaneously 
different activities out of the complete 
lot. This will save considerable 
amount of lime also, It may be poin¬ 
ted out here that it is not necessary 
that all the pupils go through the 
same set of activities The chance 
factor may also be allowed to play 
its role among the activities of the 
same difficulty level. □ 
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Science in Pre-Primary 
Schools 

K ADINARAYANA 
Lakshmi Teachers' Training 
College, Ghandhigi am 

The Importance of science during the 
pre-primary stage is well recognized 
as a part of the pre-primary school 
curriculum This leads to the develop¬ 
ment of structures, practices and 
ideas suitable for these children. They 
are more involved in the processes of 
science. Yet much has to be done to 
gain success in teaching science in 
pre-primary schools. It is observed 
that a child from infancy begins to 
discriminate and generalize about 
environmental data. If the children 
are provided with suitable stimulating 
science experiences, abstractions are 
likely to proceed more readily. 
Concepts seem to arise out of 
perceptions, out of actual experiences 
with the objects and situations, Most 
children attending pre-schools create 
meaningful personal representation 
of themselves and their environments. 
They recognize the various sensations 
received by sense organs and organize 
them into a framework. They think 
intuitively and focus their attention 


■^Presented at the fifteenth annual conference of the 
Indian Association for Pre-school Education on 29 
December 1979 


on Specific objects within their 
environments. 

Characteristics of the Child 

An understanding of the characteris¬ 
tics of the child enables us to develop 
a science programme suitable to the 
children at the pre-pnmary level. 
Some of the important research 
findings are. 

1 Everything is important to children 
in so far as it relates to themselves. 
They are affected by all kinds of 
environmental phenomena They try 
to interpert these phenomena, and 
their interpretations change with 
different stages of maturity. A good 
science programme should take ad¬ 
vantage of children’s curiosity to 
initiate effective learning in the 
classroom. 

2. Children love to explore. The 
woids what, why and how are 
common in their vocabulary 

A good science progiamme should 
provide a wide variety of science 
experiences that involve doing learning 
activities. 

3. Children are very energetic. They 
like to achieve their objectives They 
will often spend unusual lengths of 
time and effoit to solve problems 
that are important to them Hence, 
science programmes should be deve¬ 
loped in the form of problems, 
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provided the problems aie really pro¬ 
blems and not just questions posed 
in the form of problems. 

4-. Children like to v/ork together in 
planning and carrying out their 
activities. Therefore, a good science 
programme should provide suitable 
group activities 


Science programmes help inter¬ 
personal inteiactions The child seeks 
new knowledge through experimen¬ 
tation. Creative abilities are often 
found in pre-school children. The 
general objectives of pre-school 
education are: (i) socio-emotional 
development, fii) perceptual motor 
development, (in) cognitive develop¬ 
ment, and (iv) language development 
The objectives of science education 
may be formulated as follows ; 

1. To build the child’s knowledge 
about the properties of all objects 
in his environment. 

2. To provide opportunities to 
explore the properties of unfamiliar 
things. 

3. To develop the ability to gronp 
objects according to their quali¬ 
tative and quantitative aspects. 

4 To compare and arrange things 
according to a given dimension. 

5 To foster curiosity 

6 To develop in children creative 
abilities. 


7. To develop m children inter¬ 
actions with other children 

In order to attain the above objectives 
suitable programmes need to be 
developed. The programmes are 
developed based on the following 
hypotheses 

1 The concepts in science can be 
developed when a child is encouia- 
ged to pursue science experiences 
leading to observation, experi¬ 
mentation, and drawing conclu¬ 
sions 

2 Pre-school programmes based 
on significant first-hand science 
experiences have significant impact 
on the growth of children 

3 Development of concepts about 
science help children to gain 
greater mastery of themselves and 
their environment 

> ‘X ■, (< 1,^6 J ‘•'l* l Vy tM I ‘ 111 i ’ ' 1 r I I * ; 

An understanding of how children 
develop intellectually, and also how 
children learn is essential The type 
of concept that develops depend on 
the level of abstraction and on the 
quality of the sequences of action in 
mind termed schemata or schemes 
According to Piaget children develop 
intellectually in a sequence of four 
major stages by the age from infancy 
to post-adolescence . (i) Sensori-motor 
stage (0-2 years), {ii) Pre-operational 
stage (2-7 years), (lii) Concrete 
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operational stage (7-11 years), and 
(/v) Formal operational stage (11-15 
years). During the first stage the 
child uses his senses and begins to 
develop a practical basic knowledge 
that forms the foundation for learning 
the next stage The child builds up 
a picture of the world as consisting 
of a number of objects The objects 
continue to exist even when they dis¬ 
appear from his sight. He slowly 
builds up a vocabulary relating to the 
substances namely, more, less and 
same. During the pre-operational 
stage the child makes judgements in 
terms of how things look to him. He 
depends upon trial and error to make 
corrections. He can observe and 
describe variables, concentrating one 
variable at a time. He cannot co¬ 
ordinate variables. He can make 
simple classification according to one 
or two properties but not multiple 
classification. He can arrange objects 
in simple series but not long series 
To the child space is restiicted to his 
neighbourhood and time is restricted 
to hours, days and seasons. He has 
not yet developed the concept of con¬ 
servation It means he does not under¬ 
stand reversibility. At concrete opera¬ 
tional stage the child develops the 
concept of reversibility and the child 
can now perform logical operations, 
coordinate two or more variables, 
understand multiple relationships and 
make multiple classifications. At the 
formal operational stage the child’s 


thinking shifts from the concrete to 
the more formal and abstract. 

One of the objectives of science is 
to help children learn concepts and 
conceptual schemes that will help 
them to understand and interpret their 
environment. It helps children deve¬ 
lop concepts to understand • process 
of evolution of living organism, 
(ii) changes that occur over a long 
period among living and non-living 
things, (in) relationship between 
living and non-living things, (iv) inter¬ 
dependence among living things, and 
water, weather and climate, air, 
plants, animals and human ^body, 
change in matter, heat, fire and fuels, 
light, magnetism and electricity. 

Learning the key operations is one of 
the vital objectives of science. The 
child gains an insight and practises 
the different methods to solve prob¬ 
lems and acquires experience in creative 
thinking. The steps in the process of 
development are : (i) The child gains 
new experiences about weather, 
seasons,light, heat, plants and animals; 
{ii) The child observes the phenomena 
carefully; {lii) child involves himself 
in activities and share experiences; {iv) 
he acquires new knowledge from the 
experience; (v) he expresses his ideas 
and experiences in words; and then 
{vi) through construction, modelling, 
etc. 
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Socialization Process 

Pre-school represents the first stage 
of a school system. So it is concerned 
with the socialization of children to 
prepare them for the next school stage. 
The play-group contiibutes more to 
help particular needs of children, To 
develop the social skills, considerable 
emphasis is placed on good social 
relationships within the groups and a 
sense of individual independence is to 
be encouraged. The attitudes and 
feelings of young children during their 
first introduction to the school system 
are important and every effort should 
be made to invite them to participate 
in the joy of observing, experimenting 
and discovering. The pre-school 
should be an exciting place where 
children meet, discover and learn in 
comfortable safe surroundings. 

Role of the Teacher 

The objectives of education in science 
are primarily associated with the 
development of creative and cognitive 
abilities. To attain these objectives 
the role of the teacher becomes com¬ 
plex. The roles of the teacher in pre- 
priihary schools to develop a good 
science programme are ; 

1. To acquire necessary infor¬ 
mation about simple problems 
which may arise in science 
teaching. 

2. Awareness of the breadth of 


opportunities to utilize new 
concepts, 

3. Awareness of how to relate 
scientific concepts through 
continuous meaningful ex¬ 
periences. 

4. To arrange an environment 
that excites the child’s curio¬ 
sity, Promotes systematic obser¬ 
vation leading to discovery, ‘ 
and encourage discussion. 

5. To give careful thought to the 
component parts of the environ¬ 
ment. 

6. To introduce fresh components 
and remove familiar or unacce¬ 
ptable ones. 

7 To develop concepts that lead 
to basic understanding about 
science. 

8 Use of well designed materials 
in providing activities. 

9. To understand the behaviour 
pattern of children. 

10. To channel the attention of 
individuals who are not follow¬ 
ing acceptable social patterns of 
behaviour. 

11. To help children to develop 
intellectually at their own 
individual pace through explo¬ 
ration, investigation, assimi¬ 
lation and reflection. 

A Few Issues 

An analysis of the role behaviours of 
teachers in developing and implement- 
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ing science programmes at tire pre¬ 
primary level raises certain issues ' 

1. To treat each experience as a 
separate unit and to provide 
suitable materials to provide 
appropriate experiences need 
careful analysis. 

2. To prepare suitable instructional 
materials in science teaching 
for use by teachers is another 
major issue which needs careful 
attention. 

3. To provide well-qualified science 
educators for training teachers 
to work with young children is 
another issue. 


4. To coordinate the science 
activities with other activities in 
the school is another factor to 
be taken into consideration in 
evolving a science programme. 

5. Management of activities and 
children within groups remains 
a problem. 

An effective science programme in pre- 
primary schools plays an important 
role in imparting knowledge to the 
child about his environment, develop¬ 
ing an insight into the structure of 
science, offering a wide variety of 
learning experiences and providing 
varied activities to satisfy the indivi¬ 
dual differences. □ 
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Hem Raj Garg 
Head Master 

Government Middle School, Bcisti Bajigar, 
Dhuri Disit Sangrui, Punjab 


Children love to play and put themselves into 
the game of their interest. While satisfying tkeii 
natural instinct of playing they do not feel bored 
or burdened Even they forget then food time 
while playing. Education imparted in such an 
informal atmosphere will have a permanent 
effect. So, some games^ are being developed with 
the motive 'learn while playing'. Educational 
carrom board is one oj these games. The whole 
project deals with many disciplines of education, 
namely chemistry, physics, mathematics, English, 
Panjabi, geography and so on. The present 
article deals with mathematics The article 
dealing with chemistry, 'Chemico carrom board' 
{this game was one of the exhibits of National 
Science Exhibition for children held at Teen 
Murti Bhawan, New Delhi in November 1977) 
had already been published in one of the 
NCERT's Journals School Science, June 1979 
issue. ‘Physico carrom boaid, dealing with 
physics has also been developed. 


The educational carrom board rese¬ 
mbles with the usual carrom board. 
It requires some dities (black and 
white) representing some qualities. 
There are many sets of dities corres¬ 
ponding to different games. Some of 
them are discussed below. 


Conversion of rupee into paise and 
vice versa with some decimal figures 
has to be taken into account, Marks 
have to be given in sets One set means 
a diti representing rupee (from black 
dities) and a dity representing paisa 
of same amount. One who collects 
more sets will obtain more marks and 
will be the winner. 

Game of Symbols 

Some symbols which are commonly 
used in mathematics is the focus point 
of this game. All the dities have a 
symbol representing some quantity 
such as angle, square-root, affinity, 
etc. The name of quantities is given 
on front side of dities. On its back 
side quantity and symbol is given to 
check the result. 

In this game one black diti and one 
white diti have to be collected in such 
a way that the addition of integers 
on both is a complete square-root. 
More such sets means more marks. 
Other games developed for mathema¬ 
tics are for addition and subtraction, 
values, multiplication and division, 
square, symplification, and ‘test your 
knowledge*. Details of the key-boards 
for these games are given below. 
If the players have no knowledge 
of the method then the back side 
of the key-board may be kept in 
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1 DETAILS OF THE DITIES FOR ARITHMETIC 


Games 

Colour 

Figures written on the dities 

Marks 


Conversion 

While 

5, 10, 2, 20, 50, 7, 4, 3, 30, 40 

10 marks 
foi each set 

Zero 

maiks for 
the queen 

Black 

‘io’iF’To’f ’ ' 

Symbols 

White 

<, >, 9^, X, C, -L, A 

5 marks 
for each 
symbol 

Black 

n, o. v n 

Squaie- 

Root 

White 

24, 14, 6, 21, 4, 10, 2, 1, 16, 15 

10 mai ks 
foi each 

set 

Black 

1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10 

1 


2. DETAILS OF THE KEY-BOARDS 

Game of conversion . One side is blank On its back side correct answer of conversion is 
written. As 5, 20, 4, 30, N.P. are written in front of Rs. 1/20, 1/5, .04, .3 respectively and so on. 

Game of Symbols : The front side is painted with the quantities for which these symbols 
stands As greater than, less than, not equal to, because etc. are on the front side. On the 
back side quantities as well as their correct symbol is written in front of each. 

Game of Square-root One side is blank On its opposite side one integer of black diti and 
one of white diti has been so selected that their sum is a complete square. Both the integers and 
square-root of their sum have been written in one line. 


view during play. If the game is to 
be used for recapitulation then front 
side should be kept in view 

i Ki‘'i (" <>/ Uu! 

Game of addition and subtraction : 
Each diti (black-white) is painted with 
some algebraic quantity. These dities 
are of varying value having different 
coefficients and powers. There are 
powers up to four. One will add his 


quantities taking care of powers and 
will compare with the result of the 
other player. Corresponding to 4 
powers there are 25 marks for the 
more value of each power. In case of 
dispute some elder or the teacher may 
be consulted 

* ' This game is to give 

some elementary ideas of powers and 
roots. Black dities have quantities with 
root sign and corresponding to its 
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value there is a white diti After 
finishing the game such a set will be 
counted for marks Check the result 
from back of the key-board 

Game of Simplification : Varying 
quantities of different coefficients and 
alphabets are mentioned on the dities 
including the queen. Marks for each 
alphabet can be decided by the player/ 
teacher before staiting the game. After 
the game is over the values will be put 
up and algebraic sum of one’s marks 
will be calculated. Dispute over more 
marks can be settled with the help of 
the teacher. 

As in arithmetic some more games 
dealing with algebraic formulas and 
rules are there such as game of indices, 
game of surds, game of test your 
knowledge, game of square-root, etc. 
Similarly some games for fundamentals 
of geometry has also been developed 

One the whole hundred sets of dities 
are being prepared They will be classi¬ 
fied as 2M8, 4Ph, 24, etc. The first 
integer (2 or 4) stands for the serial 
number within the subject, the alphabet 
(M or Ph) ■ is the abbreviation for 
subject and last integer (8 or 24) is 
the serial number of the set in all the 
hundred sets. These dities when pre¬ 


pared on commerical basis may cost 
Rs. 3 per set. One can purchase 
according to his requirement calling 
for a particular set number. The whole 
class can purchase one or two sets 
per candidate and can interchange 
among themselves. 

Educational Advantages 

1. Some rules, formulas for num¬ 
erous methods, mentioned in 
the games, will be learnt. 

2. Some symbols of general use 
will be learnt. 

3. Results of mathematical opera¬ 
tion on some quantities will 
make a permanent impression 
on the brain. 

4. It is the best method of revision. 

Supplementary Advantages 

1. Play-way methods are accord¬ 
ing to the instinct of the child. 

2. It will utilize leisure time pro¬ 
perly. 

3. Teaching-learning process will 
become enjoyable. 

4. Number of truants will be 
deceased. 

5. A better teacher-student rela¬ 
tionship will be developed. □ 
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gramme it is necessary to identify its 
TEACHERS’ WRITE aims and also act accordingly. The 

~ = aims of the programme are : 


Artistiis Syecess in 
Primary Scfrioois 

Being part of our life art gives us 
peace of mind. Art has the same 
relationship with human beings as 
clothes and ornaments have Just as 
we say that without clothes and 
ornaments human being does not 
appear impressive similarly without 
art also man is incomplete. But art 
is not a commodity that can be 
purchased in the open market. It is 
a gift of nature. Different forms of 
art exist, for example, painting, music, 
handicraft, etc. Art and human life 
are interrelated, therefore, it is quite 
natural that art must have a bearing 
on education. Art is not mere lines 
or colours. It is a poetic creation, 
something to be worshipped Several 
scholars had regarded art as the all¬ 
round development of human life and 
also the seat of peace. Art education 
gives people an occasion for self-ex¬ 
pression and also inculcates a healthy 
tradition in national life. In the ab¬ 
sence of art teaching both knowledge 
and tradition would remain incomp¬ 
lete. 

Selection of Aims 

While putting into practice any pro- 


1. To create interest about art 
among children 

2. To create respect for work 
among children and thereby 
make them self-dependent 

3 To create conditions so that 
children can work accordnig to 
their aptitudes 

4 To be able to make children 
take decisions about their 
work 

5. To enable children to work in 
a free atmosphere 

6. To enable them to take decis¬ 
ions about their own life and 
practise self-help 

7. To create interest in them for 
decoration 

8. To help children in making 
toys and assist teachers in the 
teaching of preparing material 
aids 

The aims of any project are deter¬ 
mined by its size Therefore, if a 
project is small, the aims would also 
be limited. In the session 1979-80, I 
worked with 25 students of Class V 
and experimented with them. 
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Children take interest in their studies 
as per the motivation and encourge- 
ment they receive from their teachers. 
New experiments depend on the 
intelligence of the teachers. If a tea¬ 
cher is ready to undertake his work 
with interest this certainly has an 
influence on his students If a teacher 
enables his students to take decision 
and has certain expectations from 
them in that case the teachers can 
bring about changes in teaching. But 
we must consider the following points 
as well. 

( 

I iirvJnmt/f : The children 

should be given freedom to express 
themselves. They are like earth and 
the teacher is like a potter. He can 
change his students in any way he 
likes, 

2. freedom of CA/in-rioao : It is the 

duty of the teacher, the institutions, 
and the parents to provide facilities 
so that children may express thetn- 
selves in any way they like, i.e 
by dancing, singing, painting, exhibi¬ 
tion, etc. 

i. iktmmnt ohaniyefi’m svhtml dov-oro ■ 

Ikw ; It has been observed that changes 
help a good deal in original thinking. 
Therefore, it is necessary that accor¬ 
ding to time and circumstances school 
decoration must change. These chan¬ 
ges should take place in the school 
compound and in the small garden 
attached to it. 


' 1 . I'.dUl ill lift' li'iU i'tit ' ttfi’UlhdltV 

In the educational world everybody 
is making efforts. Everyone tries to 
improve upon his earlier performance 
and makes changes in the environment. 

i i'io'iun : It is a necessary part 
of self-expression and this experiment 
can be very helpful in making one 
original. 

Hcwtn’'h Ottri. Children differ in 
abilities. They have a natural tendency 
to store and are curious. Therfore, 
they were given opportunities to 
collect things like stamps, coins, 
flowers and leaves and roots, stones 
and coloured glasses. They make 
albums of the coloured-wings of 
different birds. In this manner they 
got full freedom to move around in 
the open atomosphere and they found 
time to examine everything closely. 
This was a great joy to them, They 
were made to collect waste materials 
like paper, clothes, wood, etc. and 
asked to prepare toys in this manner. 
Even waste material was put to use 
in the from of educational material. 
In the same manner children were 
asked to perpare albums out of pain¬ 
tings made by other children both in 
the country and outside. This helped 
them to exhibit their imagination. 
Children started making toys, pain¬ 
ting pictures, and preparing models, 
They were happy because they had an 
occasion to express their inner drive 
They were shown art pieces. For exam¬ 
ple, in the excavations of Harappa 
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and Mohenjodaro, etc several art 
pieces were found. In this way they 
were made to feel interested in perpa- 
ring art pieces out of clay. A person 
can become original only when he is 
not taught merely the philosophy and 
the principle but is also permitted to 
put the same into practice. All this 
gives pleasure because something has 
not been imposed on them but be¬ 
cause they do have their ‘free will’' 

The Importance of Clay Work 
in Education 

Handicrafts have their own educa¬ 
tional value They help children create 
and express themselves. Children 
have a natural tendency to be crea¬ 
tive and if they are given no oppor¬ 
tunity to create anything they become 
dull. Therfore, they should be given 
equal opportunities and be enouraged 
to realize their potential. 

It is necessary that in the primary 
classes children are allowed to do clay 
work. They should be taught how 
to use earth in different forms This 
will teach them not only different 
forms the earth can take but also per¬ 
mit them to perpare desings for the 
purpose of their self-expression In 
being creative earth has an important 
role. It all depends on an individual 
how he moves and recreates his 
environment Whenever it is possible 
classrooms should be decorated with 
the work undertaken by children 
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themselves All this depends upon 
the teacher himself. An ideal teacher 
can do wonders in ordinary classes 
and with average students. 

Steps of Work 

If only one proceeded on objective 
lines one could achieve one’s objec¬ 
tives The following steps may be 
followed in this connection : 

1. Children should be free to work 
as they choose 

? Their work should be occasiona¬ 
lly supervised and suggestions 
given 

3 A teacher must exhibit his work 
done under his supervision 

4. Positive suggestions should be 
given to children 

5. A conducive atmosphere should 
be prepared so that children are 
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able to take their own decisions 
and work according to their 
tastes. 

6. A child should be permitted to 
'^imitate and use his imagina¬ 
tion in clay-modelling 

Equipments for Clay Work 

For every child there must be space, 
i e 1 sq. m. and it must be fully lighted 
Children should have facilities and 
raw materials, etc. The floor should 
be clean and the classrooms should 
be decorated with the children’s work. 
The children should be given boxes to 
store Equipments like spade, thrasher, 
cups, brushes, plaster of Paris, etc. 
should be provided. Special care 
should be taken so that things made 
are inexpensive, beautiful and useful. 

Earth has two components. One helps 
it to remain smooth and the other 
makes it hard. In different provinces 
different types of earth is found. Nor¬ 
mally earth found in ponds should 
be preferred for this work. Bigger 
pieces of work should be reduced to 
powder and water mixed with the 
same, and if the earth is ready to be 
used children should be asked to pre¬ 
pare different designs both by hand 
and in moulds These moulds can be 
perpared in the classes according to 
the designs children themselves have 
made. They can prepare desrgns of 
animals, birds, flowers, vegetables, 


etc. Children should be taught how 
to use these moulds. It is necessary 
that certain precautions must be taken 
in earth work. For example, children 
should not keep earth in their hand 
for long. Hard eaith should be crushed 
not by hand but with the help of a 
hammer After children have done 
some earth work they should wash 
their hands and use vaseline. If earth 
falls on their clothes they must clean 
it with the help of a brush When 
earth is ready to be used dust should 
not be permitted to get stored on it. 
Designs should be bright in the shade, 
Moulds should be covered with wet 
clothes. The cloth should not either 
be very wet or very thick. The designs 
prepared by children should be 
coloured only when the material is 
bright Teacher should guide at this 
stage. 

Problems 

In this kind of teaching a teacher 
faces several types of problems. For 
example, our educational system pro¬ 
vides a possibility that an untrained 
teacher may also be assigned these 
classes. A creative child who is 
extiemely anxious to prepare toys is 
prevented by his parents not to do so. 
There are several limitations because 
of social demands but a good teacher 
must remain steadfast to his duties 
and continue guiding his children 
with confidence, patience and courage. 
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Conclusion 


If children aie properly rewarded or 
encouraged they cease to be unattrac¬ 
tive. In fact, they feel highly encoura¬ 
ged if their ■work is exhibited or taken 
to the market or used in decorating 
their classes Those children who 
used to waste their time would not 
do so if they keep some material 
benefit such as rewards, money or 
even encouragement. The children 
will feel interested in coming to classes, 
thereby earn the credit of their 
parents In this manner it is possible 
that the attendance of the school 
would also go up There is no doubt 
that the nation would benefit 
immensely by the self-confidence and 
self-dependence of the children A 
time will come when proper stress 
will be laid on industrial development 
and people competing for the same. 
We hope our dreams for a better 
future would come true and India 
would become once again a prosperous 
country. 

BManWar Nagoa 

Headmaste), Primary Centre 
Sun Vaton Ka Gndda 
Via Siaia, Udaipui 


Achleweniont of a Snu 



small library costing initially Rs. 33 
in memory of my maternal grand¬ 
mother 

How did the Library Start ? 

Punjabi has only three children’s 
magazines I subscribed to all the 
three. When my children had read 
them for a few days I used to bring 
the same to the school. I would recite 
a poem or two, or relate a few jokes 
m the moining prayer which generated 
interest among children to read. I got 
these magazines properly bound in 
the form of magazine books Besides 
school children even their peers and 
siblings took advantage of reading the 
same. 


Even very ordinary things could 
result in great achievements. I had my 
first-hand experience when some two 
and a half years back I started a 


Table Reading Room 

What is interesting is to know that 
several middle and high schools 
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subscribe to these magazines but 
these schools have no system of 
issuing books or magazines. In fact 
these magazines finally find them¬ 
selves in the market. These very 
schools keep books under lock and 
key. They rarely think of issuing 
these books to anyone They feel no 
need for developing reading interests 
among children. What a pleasure it 
would be if only they could keep the 
bound copies of the magazines on a 
table so that children during school 
hours could browse through and take 
advantage 

Low-cost Binding 

Within six months nine magazine 
books had accumulated I bought 
cheap cloth and binding-paper from 
the open market for paise fifty only. 

I made children prepare glue and 
learn to bind these. It was interesting 
to watch how these children learnt to 
bind. My work was over in no time 
I started issuing magazines for a day 
but these bound copies were issued 
for a week or so. I made children 
read in the class and thereby corrected 
their pronunciation and other mis¬ 
takes. They learnt to read soon too. 

The Next Programme 

Every six months I get nine issues 
bound and in two and a half year’s 
time I have 34 magazine books. One 
person was issued 30 such magazine 


books for a period of six months. In 
this way I could continue lending to 
others This has helped many a child 
to develop permanent reading 
inteiests. Others could follow suit. 

A Few Solutions 

May be you suspect children would 
not read these old books with interest, 
But my personal experience belies 
this suspicion Indeed, whenever they 
come across something interesting- 
say, a poem or a story—the demand 
for borrowing magazine books goes up. 
Also, children preserve and maintain 
these books well Other teachers also 
collabor ate with me because they have 
no fear of the loss of these books or 
paying fines, etc. No departmental 
i-eport is necessary and in fact we 
have not forced any problems. 

Achievements 

1. Self-confidence : Children have 
developed confidence in them¬ 
selves. As their reading habits 
have improved they do not 
complain about not having read a 
given lesson in the class because 
they can master it on their own. 

2. Singing rhymes : Children have 
by now mastered songs, poems, 
jokes and puzzles and remember 
small stories too, which they love 
to relate and recite in prayer 
gatherings. In collective songs 
children of Standard I and II also 
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participate They overcome their 
original shyness. 

3. Individual subscribers : The guar¬ 
dians of children would be happy 
to note the pleasures of reading 
their children derive But nobody 
tell these guardians the value of 
these magazines When I suggested 
to a few well-to-do persons to 
subscribe they did so happily. 

4 Splendid success : When children 
see jokes and puzzles in these 
magazines, they read them with 
pleasure They read after that 
they are familiar to them What 
confidence they get when they read 
their famliar jokes or puzzles ' 

Suggestions 

One day I told them that if they 
collected jokes or puzzles I could send 
them for publication. Several students 
came forward the very next day. I got 
these items collected and got them 
published in Punjabi magazines in 
1976. One of the students had his 
story printed in a leading journal and 
also had the good fortune of receiving 
honorarium 

Several children read Hindi maga¬ 
zines These could also be subscribed, 
got bound and circulated. One could 
develop a similar library in Hindi too. 
In middle and high schools too 
teachers can run similar projects. 
Teachers in these schools have the 
advantage of having a little senior 


kids. Here classification of material 
is possible. Also, children in these 
classes could be motivated to be 
creative This would prevent them 
from going astray. 

Would you like your students to feel 
interested in this simple and easy 
work ? Would you wish them to be 
creative so that they may help build 
a belter future for the nation ? 

Satya Pal ‘Bharat Bhlshan’ 

Headmaster, Government Fnmarv School 
Mohali, P O Bogaria (Nahha) 
Diilt Saiigtur, Punjab 


Generally, art teaching in classrooms 
is not given due importance. If in 
some schools a little attention is being 
paid it is done in such a crude manner 
that even an interesting subject 
becomes boring and creates distaste 
for it. A teacher will enter the class 
and ask students to make some draw¬ 
ings while he himself attends to 
another work. He has no time to see 
whether children have art material or 
not and whether they really arc 
attempting any art work or not. Art 
period itself holds no attraction to 
these teachers, 

In schools an exclusive teacher for art 
teaching is a must. Art is such an 
interesting work that children learn 
it gladly. It is necessary for an art 
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teacher to mahe children feel interes¬ 
ted in art work It is simply tall talk 
to assign art work orally to children 
under the excuse that it enhances 
their power of self-expression. In 
fact, a drawing of the subject should 
be drawn on the black-board and 
children may be asked to copy the 
same. This would enable them to 
imitate lines and gradually through 
exercise They would be able to 
draw from imagination. In that stage 
assigning of subjects orally would be 
adequate. 

Encouragement is an essential part of 
art teaching. When the art work 
done by children elicits admiration 
they beam with pleasure and also feel 
interested in their work In primary 
schools children should be shown 
pieces of good art so that they may 
learn art appreciation. 

An art teacher ought to know the 
steps of developing interest among 
children in art These steps are given 
below : 

1. The manipulative step-in which 
a child may use pencil, brush, 
etc. freely and expresses him¬ 
self in lines drawn hapha¬ 
zardly 

2. The second step consists of 
attempts made to draw figures in 
colour. 

3. In the third step lines are drawn 
to indicate human figures. 


4. In the next step the child tries 
to point out the difference between 
the inner and outer sides of an 
object. 

5. The fifth step is of being a 
realist or abstract. The realist 
paints the objects as they appear 
and the abstract artist his im¬ 
pressions of the objects. 

The work of an art teacher is to 
encourage and inspire the children 
without inhibiting their creative 
talents 

The art teacher should start by 
drawing some figures on the black¬ 
board He should then watch students 
drawing the same and give adequate 
direction Children would thus learn 
to give stress to the lines. After 
seeing the last stage of drawing, 
children should be asked to colour the 
same. It is always advisable to colour 
at least one drawing by the teacher 
himself This would put them in good 
humour. 

Please see how children draw the 
pictures shovvn on page 51 : 

In order to develop interest in art 
work, drawing competition could be 
organized on children’s day. Prize 
distribution in cash fsay Rs, 15) could 
go a long way to create zest for art 
The same drawings could be used for 
exhibition purposes 

A fortnightly wall paper could also be 
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brought out which may contain 
children’s drawings, news, etc. The 
art teacher should be made incharge 
of the whole thing This paper may 
be displayed regularly on the same 
spot. This would help popularize art 
in the school. 

I faced once problem of untidy 
copy books being kept by children. 
I made children to prepare cover 
designs in the class itself which 
made them keep their copy books 
clean, artistic and tidy These children 
had a problem of not bringing colours 
to the class for the fear of the same 
getting stolen Also their parents 
were not rich enough to buy colours 
for them often, A few were afraid 
of their friends lest they should use 
these colours I purchased a colour 
box from school fund .and Jhis helped 
them to overcom^|f|ieiprfiuai^i 55 iial , prp- 
blems, fear of thjft; efc,,, Tho| ;^w% 


had colours started bringing their 
boxes without any problem. 

SUSHIL Kiidbsia 
The HmdMtan Stii;ar Mills School, 
Gala Gokarannalh, Khirl, U.P' 

Matliematics and Human 
Gonsciowspess 

Nature has gifted to us equipments 
in order to acquire knowledge and 
these are called senses. A human 
being can see, hear, taste, smell and 
feel That is why he is called 
‘conscious’. Since after death these 
senses stop functioning we call such a 
person unconscious or dead. Despite 
the fact that all human beings have 
senses, the level of their sensory deve¬ 
lopment is unequal There are several 
reasons for this If we were to leave 
aside congenial causes, the personal 
atm.Qsphe,^:p of each individual such 
ilt.^febt, the educational system, 
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concentration and foresight, etc. 
have their own role Besides these, 
facts like hard work, firmness, self- 
confidence, truth, love and sense of 
duty, etc. have a beaiing on an indivi¬ 
dual’s character Both education and 
environment take time to influence an 
individual’s character The aim of 
education is to develop a higher level 
of consciousness so that a person may 
be able to excel others. It is, there¬ 
fore, quite natural for one to learn 
how to be better than others. If we 
were to read the lives of Aurobindo 
or Swami Ramakrishna Paramhans 
we will notice that they had an 
extraordinary state of consciousness 
which is absent in ordinary educated 
people While Swami Paramhans 
was illiterate, Aurobindo had received 
the highest level of education. Still 
both had the ability to reach the same 
state of meditation unaffected by their 
different types of background. This 
simply means meditation and cons¬ 
ciousness are interrelated to the former 
being an essential ingredient of the 
latter. 

What then is this meditation ? It is 
the highest state of concentration 
where man tends to forget his 
environment. It is necessary to remem¬ 
ber that this state of mind is quite 
different from the medically induced 
state of unconscious. This‘meditation’ 
can be learnt (or reached) by exercise, 
the Yoga being one The days of idol 
and devotion seem to have gone. 


Modern technological developments 
have so entangled the man that he 
can’t even identify proper methods of 
getting out. Mathematics can be an 
easy instrument for reaching the state 
of consciousness. Of all the subjects 
mathematics can help us concentrate 
in the void. It takes time to reach 
this state of mind From this point 
of view music is also good because 
the sound in music is always present 
materially. Perhaps this seems to have 
prompted Socrates to declare : “Those 
who know nothing of Mathematics 
or Music should not see me’’. 

One of the special features of mathe¬ 
matics is that whenever one likes the 
abstract forms and figures can be 
given mateiial forms The prime 
numbers 1,2,3,4, etc. are such 
examples. Although man learnt about 
these numbers from the material 
nature of the world, they are abstract. 
The credit for learning about zero 
goes to India and that too is a number. 
That is how development in mathe¬ 
matics took place. Afterwards man 
learnt to subtract If you add two 
whole numbers we could reach 
another whole number. Thereafter 
one learnt the mysteries of division 
and multiplication There are a few 
equations like X + Y = 0 in which 
when the value of X was learnt it was 
found that the solution need not al¬ 
ways be in whole numbers. For exam¬ 
ple x^—2=0 tells us that this equation 
is beyond finite numbers. Since the 
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whole numbers have a serial order 
the finite numbers also have a serial 
which means out of two unequal 
numbers one would be smaller than 
the other 

In our ordinary day-to-day life 
common sense plays an important 
role. But common sense can be terrib¬ 
ly confusing. In ‘cycloid’ if a particle 
suspended in the middle is linked to 
a corner and the one is linked to ano¬ 
ther in the middle both reach the 
end simultaneously. The common 
sense would suggest that the one in the 
middle would reach before the one 
in the extreme opposite corner Insight 
plays an important role in mathe¬ 
matics. Insight can be shown to be 
related to the fundamentals. In mathe¬ 
matics we not only seek the truth but 
also perpare a touchstone to examine 
it. It is obvious that mathematics has 
all the componets of meditation which 


result in concentration, intelligence, 
consciousness, hard work, etc. which 
we have already talked about earlier. 
Besides, a sixth sense can also be 
developed. This has additionally the 
potential to develop personality be¬ 
cause a true mathematician is the very 
image of politeness because he reali¬ 
zes constantly his relative knowledge 
as compared to the vast unknown. 
No mathematician is a great scholar 
because a good mathematician would 
forgive such a person as ignorant who 
addresses as a master-mathematician. 
It is unfortunate that India unlike 
the west accords no great status to 
these mathematicians. 

If we wish to regain the stature India 
once had we shall have to both wor¬ 
ship mathematics and devote ourselves 
to its proper pursuit. 

Hari Shankar Sharma 

Government Higher Secondary School 
Kliirni, Sawat Madhopin, Rajasthan 
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Throughout tii^ wdrlidl teii per cent 
of children suffer from handicaps 
calling for special education But in 
many countries less than one in a 
hundred with learning difficulties 
actually receive this education, 
reports Toby Burke in Unesco 
Features. 


Calling for new priorities for special 
education, a group of experts who 
met in October 1979 at Unesco’s 
Paris headquarters to advise on future 
activities by the Organization, made 
a plea—perhaps paradoxical to those 
not concerned with the handicapped— 
that special education should not be 
too special. 

Integrating the disabled person as 
fully as possible into the community, 
the experts agreed, must be the basic 
aim of any action on their behalf. 
Isolating handicapped children resul¬ 
ted in prejudice, psychological barriers 
and fear of the unknown based on 
simple lack of information, they 
argued: and they advocated inte¬ 
grated education whenever possible 
to avoid perpetuating discrimination 
against the handicapped. 


Provided that the authorities have 
a clearly stated plan to meet the 


needs of the hadicapped students, 
placing them in ordinary school 
settings is the first step to integiation 
within the community, said the 
experts, who came from 14 countries 
of the industrialized and third worlds. 
They pointed out that this approach 
not only makes it easier for handi¬ 
capped children to adapt to ordinary 
living but also saves on the cost of 
separate buildings and specialized 
staff. 

However, they agreed that conditions 
varied widely from one region to 
another and that types and degrees 
of handicaps also differed. Countries 
should study what was best suited to 
their own conditions and should 
develop education strategies offering 
as wide a range of choice as possible. 
The international experts agreed that 
there was a need to get away from 
the habit of labelling and categorizing 
children in restrictive terms which 
tended to stigmatize them throughout 
their life-time, special education 
should be viewed as educational 
action for all individuals who suffer 
(or risk suffering from serious 
difficulties in learning and in adjusting 
to normal educational demands and 
opportunities. 

Early detection and intervention is 
indispensable for the successful inte¬ 
gration of handicapped children into 
regular schools. Children may, for 
example, be thought to be slow in 
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learning to speak when in fact they 
suffer from hearing defects or they 
may do badly in sums simply because 
they cannot see what is on the black¬ 
board. 

The primary responsibility for 
detection falls on parents, said the 
experts, urging that they must be 
included along with medical experts 
and others, apart from educationalists, 
in early action Parents should be 
supported and given guidance in 
taking a personal part in the education 
of their handicapped children. 

Ideally, special education should 
begin at home, and home-visiting 
services should be provided from the 
first weeks of life. 

The experts also laid down some 
other ideals for all special education 
services. Such services should be : 

(а) custom-built to meet the needs 
of each student on the basis 
of his needs and the goals it 
is hoped to achieve; 

(б) locally accessible, within 
reasonable travelling distance 
of the pupil’s home; and 

(c) comprehensive, aiming to 
serve all people with special 
needs, irrespective of their age 
or the degree of their handi¬ 
cap, so that the education 
they get is not below the 
standard of that received by 
normal students; offering a 


variety of choices in keeping 
with the needs of the 
community. 

Among the priorities proposed for 
Unesco’s future programme was the 
provision of regional advisers in this 
field as well as training of teaching 
staff, which was everywhere felt to 
need concerted action. One way to 
get this moving, it was suggested, was 
to include special education in all 
teacher training courses 
During 1981—International Year for 
Disabled Persons—the experts urged 
Unesco to seek to break down the 
berriers which keep handicapped 
children from being educated in regu¬ 
lar schools. They called for a regional 
workshop to design teacher-training 
curricula to prepare for such an inte¬ 
gration. At the same time, public 
information programmes needed to be 
set up to help create a climate in 
which handicapped persons were 
readily accepted in the community. 

''i ' I ' ' i ' ' f',. ^ ^ 


Recent years have witnessed increa- 
ing concern in OECD member coun¬ 
tries for the problems of handicapped 
young people, and in response to this a 
project was initiated by CERl in 1978. 
More recently it has concentrated on 
two main areas : the integration of 
handicapped youth into the mains¬ 
tream of education and into ordinary 
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schools; and their transition from 
school to adult life. This work has 
been carried out in cooperation with 
government departments, institutions 
and agencies in a number of countries, 
reports Inovations in Education. 

Two recent international seminars, 
one held in New Zealand and the 
other in Japan, exemplify the interest 
being taken on a national scale The 
first event, held in New Zealand 
September/October 1979 under the 
sponsorship of the Department of 
Education in cooperation with CERT, 
focussed on the issue of the transi¬ 
tion from school to employment or 
futher education by handicapped 
young people. Within this context 
it' gave particular attention to such 
aspects of the problem as the school’s 
role in preparing handicapped adole¬ 
scents for employment, school 
programmes which appropriately 
provide for the special needs of these 
students, support services to the 
handicapped from both within and 
outside the school, the coordination 
of these services and the matter of 
the training of both school staff and 
others who work with handicapped 
young people 

The Japanese seminar was held in 
Yososuka, from 22 to 28 January 
1980 and dealt with the question 
of vocational education of handi¬ 
capped adolescents in special schools 
and classes. It was sponsored by 


the National Ministry of Education 
and CERI, and hosted by the 
National Institute for special Educ¬ 
tion in Japan. Also involved were 
participants from other divisions of 
government who have responsibilities 
in this area and from schools and 
universities who cater for handicapped 
young people in their various pro¬ 
grammes One outcome will be explo¬ 
ration of such elements of education 
for the handicapped as current 
schools programmes, vocational 
guidance, the preparation and in-ser¬ 
vice training of teachers who work 
in this area and the question of 
cooperation between educational 
institutions and other agencies in¬ 
volved in such services. The conclu- ^ 
sions emerging from these events will ’ 
be published in two volumes (Intergra- 
tion and Transition) in the near 
future. 

Other such seminars and conferences 
are pending during the coming 
months in Sweden, the United King¬ 
dom, the United States and Germany 
among others. These activities will 
be examining such compoirents of the 
issue as : factors that make an ordi¬ 
nary school a workable setting for 
integration; the influence of different 
forms of administration and methods 
of funding; integrating young people 
with handicaps into the ordinary 
school; the provision of special ser¬ 
vices required by the handicapped in 
the ordinary school setting; the 
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concerns of the handicapped 
themselves and their families and their 
participation in decisions about then 
education and further life; in-service 
training of school and other person¬ 
nel who are involved in the lives of 
these young people. 

Byeiofussiai!! 'i .]f|' it" 

pubiislisd ill EsipiflfiLi'i' 

Three Byelorussian fairy tales -“The 
Horn of Plenty”, “How Ivan Out¬ 
witted the Devil”, and “The Greedy 
Rich Man”— have recently appeared in 
an English translation by L Cortes 
with illustrations by V. Savich, reports 


Unesco Features. Published by the 
Vysheishaya Shlcola publishing House, 
Minsk, in a large foimat, soft-bound 
edition, the stoiies arc respresentative 
of the importance given to childien’s 
literature by Byelorussian publishers. 
Another publishing house, Mastat- 
skaya Litaratura, is bringing out a 
complete edition of Byeloru.ssian 
fairy tales It is being published in 
three volumes The first contains 
stones about the animal kingdom, 
the second is a collection of talcs 
involving magic, and the third has 
for its title, “Listen to olheis but have 
your own opinion” Ij 
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A QUARTERLY TOURNAL OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training. School Science is a quarterly 
journal of science education 

School Science is an open forum for discussing 
science education in our schools, its problems, pros¬ 
pects and individual experiences of teachers and 
students. 

Besides the educational aspect School Science con¬ 
tains a stimulating feature—Science News, which 
introduces the frontiers of science to the teachers 
and the cuiious students Among other regular fea¬ 
tures, School Science presents profiles of famous 
scientists. Julian Huxley, T.R Sheshadn, Amedeo 
Avogadro, Jacques Monod, Lev Landau and Werner 
Heisenberg have so far been covered. 

We invite the practising teachers and their students 
to present their problems and findings in the 
pages of School Science There is a section re¬ 
served for the students, where they can communicate 
with teachers and students in other parts of the 
count! y 

School Science, you will notice, is meant both for 
the teachers and their students It is meant to make 
learning and thinking a joyous process And the 
most important thing is your participation in it □ 
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44 It is completely vlous 

that we will never effec¬ 
tively reduce the problem of 
disability until we do some¬ 
thing intelligent about reduc¬ 
ing the incidence of impair¬ 
ment. Look at the major 
causes—malnutrition, birth 
defects, diseases and ac¬ 
cidents-and at the multi¬ 
faceted action necessary to 
reduce their tragic con¬ 
sequences. Obviously a vast 
task, but one that we cannot 
put aside if we want to 
reduce the problem of m 
disability. 
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EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN 


Each teacher consciously strives to pi-ovide 
equal learning opportunities for all students 
in the class. However, the actual situation 
under gioup instruction is far from this 
ideal. Observations of teacher interactions 
with students in the classroom demonstrate 
that teachers (quite unconsciously) direct 
their teaching and explanation to some stu¬ 
dents and ignore others. They give much 
positive reinforcement and encouragement 
to some students but not to others, and 
they encourage active participation in class¬ 
room discussion and question-and-answei 
periods from some students and discourage 
it fiom others. Typically, students in the 
top third or fourth of the class are given the 
greatest attention and encouragement by 
teachers, while students in the bottom half 
of the class receive the least attention and 
support. These differences in the interaction 
between teachers and students provide some 
students with much greater opportunities 
and encouragement for learning than is pro¬ 
vided other students (Brophy and Good, 
1970). D 




\ esthetics 


Wk have so far published several pa¬ 
pers on art education in primary 
classes Knowing as we do that all 
primary schools in the country do not 
have the good fortune of having art 
teachers, our emphasis might appear 
to some quite beside the major issues. 
To us, however, this is not so Major 
problems of life and living arise 
because we never developed an aesthe¬ 
tic sense when we were young enough 
to learn. The dirt, garbage, unwashed 
glasses and jugs, ill-fitting clothes and 
untidy homes, bad manners and foul 
language have their origins in the 
non-aesthetic development of the child. 
Spitting and urinating at sweet will 
could also be curbed only if we could 
help young children appreciate ordei 
and beauty in Nature The rising 
and setting sun and the moon leave 
on our minds unforgettable visions 
of beauty and splendour which only 
Nature could offer. In darkness a 
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simple look at the sky could perform 
magic for our sense of awe and 
wonder The dark void is studded 
with beautiful shining stars as though 
the same has been done on design. 
Seasonal flowers and greenery, the 
flowing atcr and the unlimited seas, 
the hill and the dales—all strike on 
our senses pleasurably, Even if all of 
us do not have the sense of apprecia¬ 
tion a Noorjehan or a Jehangir would 
have. We cannot help being moved 
by the sb er splendour of colours 
running riot in Nature. If only we 
could feel the glory of the quiet 


mountains or the sobriety of the ocean 
we would not be what we are. 

For leaching aesthetics situations 
could be created in schools in general 
and classrooms in particular. Art 
works could decorate dusty corridors 
of schools and bring in a fresh life 
to school by planting flowers within 
and without classrooms. Teachers 
could teach sense of colour to child¬ 
ren and help in the appreciation of 
explicit beauty all around. Perhaps a 
move in this direction by sensitive 
teachers would go a long way in 
making our lives tolei able. □ 
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Now A DAYS there is a stress on the 
individualized instruction. Science 
learning centres are appropriate for 
it. In a science learning centre there 
is a plenty of open-ended activities 
to be carried out by the students A 
student learns the things at his own 
rate from a science learning centre 
According to Gega (1977) •. 

A science learning centre is a place 
where one or several pupils at a 
time can do activities independently 
through materials and directions 
found at that place It may be 
arranged so that children may 
choose the activities they can do, 
or are interested in and v»ork at 
a place that is right for each 
person Some teachers also permit 
children to select the times they 
go to a centre, and partner to 
work with, if any 

A science learning centre to study 
about magnets for Class V students 
may have the following materials : 



Pholo : Uniccf 


1. Two bags of small objects and 
magnet, shoe-box, small scis¬ 
sors, small and large iron nail, 
sticky tape, strong magnets, 
a sheet of lined paper, pencil, 
two meteis of wire, and 
flashlight batteries 

2 Worksheets for students. 

3 Activity cards 

4 Record-book, etc. 

The following explanatory problems 
can be undertaken using the above- 
mentioned material • 

1. How ran we find out which 
objects and magnets can pull ? 
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How can we find out if 
magnetism can go through 
materials ? 

3. How can we find out hidden 
objects with a magnet ? 

4. How can we find out the 
power of a magnet ? 

5. How can we make a magnet ? 

6. How can we make an 
electromagnet ? 

All these things are arranged in a 
corner. On eveiy activity card, 
activities to be carried out are written 
with directions. ‘What to do caid’ 
is put so that students may read and 
follow accotdingly. It is usually 
written on ‘what to do card’. 

1. Choose activity cards and 
worksheets to do 

2. Record what you did. 

3. Place finished worksheets at 
an appropriate place. 

In good science learning centres a 
tape-recorder and other appliances 
are put. To motivate students stories 
on the topic concerned are pnt to read 
and for older and more able children 
some advanced explanatory and 
discoursive problems are suggested. 
Taped instruction and teacher aids 
are additional possibilities. 

Hnir la lUiake S'leafii’ 

According to Gega the teacher should 
consider these matters : fi) Purpose 


and objectives, ("//j activity cards and 
worksheets, (in) materials and their 
resupply, (ivj recoid-keeping and 
evaluation and (v) the physical set-up. 
Let’s examine how each of these 
matters affects the making of a learn¬ 
ing centie 

n , , ‘ i 

/ „ if'{ •> ir'^k ‘ 

The purpose of the centre must be 
stated A learn ng centre may be used 
for enrichment oi support of the 
text. It may complement a unit 
or cover whole umt Performance 
objectives should be defined Supervi¬ 
sion policy of the school should be 
known before we make a learning 
centre. We should know whether 
students aie allowed to work outside 
or not In addition to this we 
should know whether students w'lll be 
able to work without interfering with 
others or not. 

, j ;(I »‘f' r f. • ■ 'i'‘i '/ 1 '' '' ''I ' 

There should be inclusion of open- 
ended activities in the learning centres, 
The activity cards should give simple 
directions regarding the proceduie 
and the material required to cany out 
an activity. These cards, at elementary 
level, should be colouiful and large 
in size so that students are motivated 
to cany out the proposed activities. 
Simple words, short sentences, dra¬ 
wings, etc. should be used for cards. 
Worksheets should be prepared for 
students to record whatever they do. 
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A sample''' of activity card and work' 
sheet IS shown below . 

ACTIVITY H 2 

Take Soaked bean seed, soaked pea seed and 
a paper lowel 

Do. 1 Open each seed. Use your hngei nails 

2 How aie the inside pads of the seeds 
alike DitTcient 

3 Do vvoiksheei H 2 

WORKSHEET II 2 
Crowing Seeds 

Draw a picture of the inside of each seed. 
Bean seed 
Pea seed 
Scientist 

ll’clIfT/lils, '(<I (f* jViV'*'/ IC'slif 

A list of local materials, printed 
materiais, audio-visual materials, 
museum loans and collections should 
be made for a learning centre. We 
should decide better ways to package 
and store the materials The teacher 
should know when to resupply the 
materials to the students. This can 
be done with the help of a list or an 
inventory monitor. 

The teacher should prepai e a master 
list of activities and objectives on 
which he can record pupil’s pi ogress. 
To keep track of progress the child 
should be provided a record sheet 
or record bo6k as shown in the next 
column. 

The teacher should observe centre 
activities on a regular basis He 


should view work-sheets, constructions, 
repoits, drawings and child’s science 
folder He should also arrange infor¬ 
med and Scheduled conferences with 
the childien. 


Ri t’oun SIII I T 

Scieiue Learning Ccntie on Magnets 


1 

Click’ 

11 

Activity finished 

21 31 

2 

12 

22 

32 

3 

13 

23 

33 

4 

14 

24 

34 

5 

15 

25 

35 

6 

IP 

26 

36 

7 

17 

27 

37 

8 

18 

28 

CO 

9 

19 

29 

39 

10 

20 

30 

40 



Scientist 



\iifhi' I'lirstt ml! Sn ap 

The centre should be located where 
there is enough water and sink, elec¬ 
tric outlet, wall space, etc. The tea¬ 
cher should try to make it more 
attractive. 

Cfihh-ai till; S, u'la c / .vi'Tuvhj it nimr,") 

The teacher should give pupils a 
thorough introduction to the science 
learning ccnti e and describe carefully : 
(i) What to do at the centre ? faj How 
to get and return materials ? (iii) 
Where to put completed work ? and 
(iv) How to get help if needed ? □ 


Adapted from Peter C Gega Science in elementary education, 3rd edn., 1977, p. 9( 
aPbil 1981 
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P H\NUMANTHA RAO 
Hon Executive Directoi 

The Hyderabad Special School, Andhra Pradesh 

Necessity and possibility are not the 
only aspects by which we must be 
guided We believe it is the duty of 
the talented to help the less talented to 
fulfil his human vocation The less tal¬ 
ented can learn to obey and thus man¬ 
age by lead and in this way he takes 
pait in the vital taslc of those around 
him. But the mentally handi¬ 
capped child in practice remains 
an enigma for his parents. Only 
the appropriate educational test 
makes it possible to deduce the real 
possibilities in each case They are 
diffeient from those of the talented 
child His relations are based on friend¬ 
ship founded on kindness He under¬ 
stands a great deal with his heart, 
whereas his reason has no grasp of the 
piobl ms of life of others It must not 
be forgotten that the occa'-ions v^hich 
are most certain to educate are the 
eventful days in his life. The life is 
h gift for him and the tasks assigned 
to a handicapped child should have 
a bearing on his ‘achievements’ in 
life. 

Hdsh 'Wciih ,</ ihr HeiarAed idnU 

The needs of a retarded child are basi- 

§ 
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cally the same as those of his nomial j 
brother He ne^ds food, clothing and 
shelter. Like his normal brother, he 
needs spiritual, mental and physical 
stimuli, which will help him to reach 
his full potential and also help him to 
find an acceptable and sometimes con¬ 
tributing place in the society inwhich 
he lives. 

A retarded child needs to be loved, 
just as any child needs affection, 
whether he is noimal or handi¬ 
capped, learning at home or in a 
classroom, living with his family or 
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in an institution He needs someone 
to talk to him, simply and patiently, 
someone to listen to him, even though 
his speech is most dicllieult to under¬ 
stand 

iCi i‘/' 'I I 

Everyone needs to feel that he is accep¬ 
ted A retarded child needs to be 
accepted as he is with all his limita¬ 
tions Being part of a group, a 
family gioup or a class group, 
and doing things with other 
people can give this feeling of accep¬ 
tance Doing something may be as 
simple as helping one’s mother to 
smooth out the \vi inkles on u bed¬ 
spread In time, it may be playing a 
circle game or taking a trip. 

Because of his liniilalions, a retarded 
child seldom joins a group spontaneo¬ 
usly He is like an in dint who plays 
alone and has to learn to enjoy people 
around him He must woik into a 
group situations gradually—first, the 
family, then, a play group and per¬ 
haps, eventually, school and society 
at large He will benefit gieatly if he 
can also develop a feeling of leligion, 
a sense that he is loved and accepted 
by God and that he has a place in the 
universe He must know exactly what 
he is expected to do He deserves, and 
enjoys, praise when he does things 
‘right’ Receiving praise for doing 
something ‘right’ is a sign of accept¬ 
ance It also satisfies another need- 
achievement. 


r . 1 

When wc speak of the achievement of 
the letaided child, we have to accept 
a special philosophy of advancement. 
We cannot compare him with other 
child!en We must accept each indivi¬ 
dual as he is and then look for each 
small sign of growth, rejoicing in it. 
When a child, who day after day has 
sat alone, showing no sign of emotion 
at last faintly smiles as he accepts a 
prefeired apple from his mother, 
he is achieving If he eventually joins 
a circle of children playing a game, 
his achievement may be greater for 
him than a grade of one hundred on 
a test paper would be for his normal 
brother If a child who has lun cease¬ 
lessly and aimlessly around a room 
day after day, at last sits still in the 
family living lOom and listen to a 
record of music, he is achieving and 
his achievement should be recogniz¬ 
ed and praised. 


Many retarded children have physical 
impediments Their coordination is 
often very poor Through games and 
handicrafts, they may develop their 
muscles large and small and improve 
their coordination. They develop men¬ 
tally, but at a very slow rate Menial 
achievement must be measured by 
each child’s personal yardstick. Learn¬ 
ing to listen, matching colours or 
objects, counting one-two-three are all 
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mental achievements which may not 
come naturally but winch can often be 
taught through play, 

Ihi 'hhiJ.'' 

A child n eds to do lor others This is 
pail of acceptance and part of achieve¬ 
ment. He needs to help to set the 
table, to put the milk bottle on the 
porch, to 8COUI a blackened pan until 
it shines. He needs to feel needed As 
time goes by, he may be able to make 
somethinsr that someone else can 
enjoy—perhaps a decoration for the 
family Christmas tree. 

To tVnjur 

All people desire to create. Retarded 
children are not creative in the gener¬ 
al sense of the world, although many 
of them have definite aptitude for 
drawing, singing, or playing a musical 
mstiuraent Asa rule, they do not 
originate ideas and execute them. Yet, 
they find fun in “doing something 
myself . This does not mean “all by 
myself A parent or teacher must 
decide just how much he should do in 
a Ivance and just when she should give 
assistance so that the child will have a 
satisfactory finished product and yet 
feel that the object is his because he 
worked hard on it. The adult may 
know that she drew a Christmas stock¬ 
ing, cut it out, and hemmed the edges. 
The child passed pretty stars, all diffe- 


lUN COMMA.NDMI1NI.S I'OR PARBNTS 

1 Seek medical advice caily 

2 Adopt as positive an aUitude as possible. 

3 Avoid feeiings of shame or gmlb 

4. Give >0111 1101 mal children then de.served 
share of altenlion. 

5. Spend money wisely on the retarded child, 

6. Be real Stic in yoin expectations of the 
lelaidcd child 

7 Tiy to meet your child's emotional needs 

8 Seek medical advice as to having olhci 
childien 

Q Do not covet the child of your neighbour. 

10 Help fuilher the cause of ihc mentally 
letaided 


rent colours, here and there on the 
stocking The child made the stocking 
look pretty. He made it himself. He 
created it 

A child needs discipline. There is an 
old saying ■ Too much freedom drives 
us wild ' Most certainly a retarded 
child finds too much freedom frustrat¬ 
ing He w'ants to know where he 
stands and what he can and cannot 
do and still be accepted in a class or by 
his family. He will have more fun in 
life when he has learnt to follow 
rules Games, handicrafts, in fact all 
activities, have rules. 
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''ciji i'l’f ’ <<>i “f OY/Q'i,ri'' 

Someone once asked a very bright 
little boy what he wanted to be when 
he grew up and he quickly answered. 
“Demolition Engineer” All childien 
including retarded children, want to 
be demolition engineers, although few 
can phrase their desires so accurately 
Of course, a child must learn what to 
break and what not to break. A pai'ent 
or teacher will have to find things 
which a retarded child can demolish 
Quite obviously there are the break¬ 
down toys which can be made or 
brought. There are plasticine clay 
objects which can be smashed into a 
ball after they have been admired. 
Cardboard boxes, after they arc no 
longere neded for play, may be slashed 


down one side and a child may stump 
on them to flatten them Flat empty 
tin-cans take up less space in a trash- 
can than round ones Remove both 
ends of till cans as the child likes to 
stand on them to llaUen them Or let 
him pound them with a malla out of 
doors. A. rctai'ded thihl need not be 
any more destructive than any other 
child He can be taught to break only 
those things uhich he is asked to 
break 

'I,, “li ‘t 

A retarded child needs to be known 
as a preson, a w'hole person, capable 
of enjoying life and giving enjoyment 
to others Play with him. l{clp him 
develop. Help him to have fun. 11 
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The VALUE of using information about 
child development as a basis of curn- 
culm planning has been recognized 
since the time of Rousseau. Besides 
this, the contribution of subject fields, 
the needs of society, and information 
about how children learn are also taken 
into consideration Donald (1966) 
states: 

No one area is sufficient for curri¬ 
culum planning today A combina¬ 
tion of the three basic areas — 
organized knowledge, society, and 
the individual—seems to offer the 
best hope for curriculum 
development 

Thus, keeping in- mind the 
objectives of science education, 
the needs and aspirations of the 
society, the growth and development, 
and learning in children, contents may 
be introduced to supply the facts and 
serve as the vehicle to provide the 
experiences from which the desired 
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skills, attitudes and knowledge may 
be attained. 

W ^ . > 'it \ \ i J Y- ' ' 

In secondary schools science has been 
a focus of attention in the last 20 
yeais, but comparatively little of this 
attention has been given to 
carrying the best qualities of science 
at the primary level. In the early years 
there is greater need of children’s 
interaction with experiences of scien¬ 
tific nature and also of the qualities of 
science. The question is How should 
the qualities of science be inculcated 
among children ? The question as to 
what the children and the teachers 
should do in a primary school was 
discussed in Great Britain in a confer¬ 
ence organized in 1961, under the joint 
auspices of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
Association of Teachers in Colleges 
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and Departments of Education. The 
deliberation of the conference is an 
excellent example of the perennial 
debate about the experience-based 
curriculum In one form or another 
the suggestions ranged between the 
following two branches 

1 The adoption by the teacher of 
a programme of syllabus under 
external guidanee or inlluence In 
such circumstances the curriculum 
will usually be systematic or to use 
the jargon, ■sequential’. It may 
involve the use of a textbook or a 
workbook, and it will be suitable 
for group-teaching and class woilc 
It might even, regiclably, be the 
subject of examination. 

2 The determination of the curri¬ 
culum by the desires or motives of 
the childien, which will usually be 
expressed in questions. Satisfaction 
will come when experience leads to 
an acceptable aiisvv'cr especially 
when the answer produces another 
question. Every child may be 
expected to have difl'erent impulses, 
which will not usually be predicta¬ 
ble and often be transient. Cooper¬ 
ation will be in small groups. 

The first of these two describes 
the extreme form of the ‘deliberate’ 
programme; the second is the extreme 
of the incidental method There must 
be a compiomise between the two. As 
Perkins (1962) observes . 


The underlying pi inciples are, of 
couise, the subject of endless 
discussion and argument whenever 
teachers are ti ained ■ practice wall 
always be based on a compromise 
with an increasing tiend tov/ards 
the second arrangement 

Even the most piogressive exponents 
of ‘experience-based’ curricula impose 
on the teachei the duty of oi ganizing 
expeiience In its most suitable foim 
this organization has the object of 
‘producing desired changes in be¬ 
haviour’. The completely incidental 
progiamme is impossible in practice. 

'll' ' ■■ i. I' , - / i 

In many aieas it can be .seen that 
a curriculum could be improved if its 
contents were structured in a way that 
would facilitate learning. In certain 
areas, such as science and mathematics, 
it is possible to make great impiove- 
meiits in the coherence and sequenc¬ 
ing of a curriculum on grounds that 
arc largely logical It is in such areas 
as these that the most changes in 
structure have been made. But the 
need for structuring a cun iculiim is 
most apparent in the case of primary 
school science and mathematics Fiom 
the curriculum projects completed in 
foreign countries and in India it seems 
that the curriculum in science and 
mathematics lias received greatest 
attention, but there is no doubt that 
some of the more appropriate of the 
available principles of learning such as 
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those of Piaget have not been taken as 
guidelines for the development of 
curricula As Piaget’s theory is more 
concerned with the developing years 
of children, this article coniines to 
primaiy school science cuiricula only 

In Piaget’s theory intellectual develop¬ 
ment capacity goes through a number 
of stages whose order is constant, but 
whose time of appearance may vaiy 
both with the individual and with the 
society. Each new level of develop¬ 
ment is a new coherence, a new struc¬ 
turing of elements which until that 
time have not been systematically 
related to each other. 

The first thing that is borne m mind 
while developing primary school 
science curriculum is that children 
grow and change Some of the main 
changes in children are seen to be ■ 

1. An assertion of independence ; 
This involves an awareness of 
their unique self that shov\s in 
self-reliance, although confide¬ 
nce sometimes fails them and 
they are self-critical and easily 
dicouraged. A teacher must 
always bear in mind their need 
for success and at times 
support. 

2. A development of discrimina¬ 
tion . This involves selection 
of friends, taste and also inter¬ 
ests Much more than before, 
a teacher should be involved 
in encouragement of interests. 


3. A development of a need to 
see a pattern in their activities' 
at school . Education must^ 
have a real approach that they 
see as relevant to their life, 
They seem to want what they 
do to fit in, 10 lead somewhere, 
They begin to seaich for 
patterns. 

4. A development of the ability 
to think m logical steps and 
w'iih abstract ideas : This may 
begin quite early in a few and 
in a majority by about the age 
of 13, but quite a number wall 
not by then have reached this 
stage. 

The second consideration is that we 
have to keep the freshne.ss and true 
investigational nature of work in 
primary science. We also have to 
keep the openness of the teaching 
within a developing framework of 
content and approach This can be 
done by the following steps : 

1. The objectives of leaching 
science at the primary stage 
w'lll be stated. 

2. The content of scientific know¬ 

ledge will be determined. 

3 Units of work based on learn¬ 
ing by experience w'ill be pre¬ 
pared for trial. 

'srutv'-' >'»/ ;//i' f 'l*e ! if uhll'hl 

The experiences in science must range 
in accordance with the developmental 
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stages of the children. Young childien 
cannot solve theoretical problems in 
science We need to know how the 
ability to do so develops in older 
children and how to begin to present 
problems in this way at the appropri¬ 
ate point. When the children’s activi¬ 
ties are in phase with the development 
of their abilities to solve problems and 
formulate ideas this gives both the 
satisfaction of achievement and the 
spur to further the activity, both men¬ 
tal and physical. The primary school 
science curriculum may be arranged 
in three stages Stages 1 and 2 are 
those in which children develop mental 
operations through the exploration of 
concrete objects and materials Stage 
2 will indicate a greater facility in 
handling variables and quantitative 
measurements. In stage 3 children 
develop ability to think in the abstract. 
They, at this stage, begin to deal with 
possible situations. The thought of 
stage 3 children is not tied to concrete 
things or the immediate reality but can 
deal with what might be. They can 
begin in their minds to set up a 
possible cause-effect situation which 
they can test by observations. They 
can now analyse the variables in many 
simple situations and devise experi- 
ihents to test each in isolation or sele¬ 
cted combinations 

Before arranging contents in different 
stages, behavioural objectives related 
to these three stages have to be work¬ 
ed out. As the time of stages of 


development vaiy from individual to 
individual, it is important to realize 
that during the primary school 
education period teachers are likely to 
have groups of children at all three of 
these stages in their classes and 
hence curriculum based on Piaget’s 
line must indicate what is expected 
at different stages instead of con¬ 
sidering different grades or classes 

There is a need for departure from 
the usual pattern of arranging 
content in some logical order and, as 
far as possible, in order of difficulty 
and then dividing it into number of 
years to be taught. In fact, children 
cannot cope with the logical syllabus 
in science. They need some experience 
of how gases behave in general before 
knowing about the properties of 
hydrogen. Curiiculum, in Piaget 
scheme of things, must have sufficient 
scope for presenting the child with 
situations in which he himself experi¬ 
ments in the broadest sense of that 
term, i.e. trying things out to see what 
happens, manipulating things, mani¬ 
pulating symbols, posing questions and 
seeking his own answers, reconciling 
what he finds at one time with what 
he finds at another, and comparing 
his findings with those of other 
children. 

Developing primary school science 
curriculum on the lines of Piagetian 
developmental stages will be most 
effective in achieving the goals of 
teaching primary science. □ 
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Triangular Numbers 

N. SUBRA.MANYA 

Teacher Educator, Shn Siddaitha Coliege of 
Education, J. C Road, Timkur, Karnataka 

Ten beads can be arranged to form a 
triangle, as shown in the diagram 
below. The triangle is made up of a 

X 

X X 
XXX 
X X X X 

series of lines of beads that are placed 
one above the other. The longest 
line is at the bottom, and each of the 
other lines has one bead less than the 
line that is just below it. Because ten 
beads can be arranged in a pattern 
like this, the number ten is called a 
triangular number. If we remove the 
bottom line of four beads what is left 
is another triangle made up of six 
beads, so the number six is also a 
triangular number. If we now remove 
the line of three beads what is left is 
the triangular number three. If we 
remove the line of two beads we find 
that the smallest triangular number 
is the number one. 


Now if we reverse the piocess, we can 
get all the triangular numbers in the 
order of their size. First put down 
one bead. Then, under it, put down 
two beads in a line Under the line 
of two beads, put a line of three beads. 
Under the line of three beads, put 
a line of four beads. Under the line 
of four beads put a line of five beads 
and so on. Pul into each new line 
one more bead than the line above it, 
has. The number of beads in the 
longest line of a triangle is equal to 
the number of lines in the triangle. 
Each triangular number is the sum of 
all the whole numbers from 1 up to 
the number of lines in the triangle. 
The first ten triangular numbers are 
as follows: 

1=1 

1+2=3 

1 -1-2+3=6 

1 + 2+3 + 4=10 

1+2 + 34 4+5=15 

1+2+3 + 4+5+6=21 

14-2+3+4+5+6-1-7=28 

l + 2+3 + 4+5+6-|-7-h 8=36 

1+ 2+3+4 f5+6-h7 + 8 + 9=45 

1 + 2-1-3 + 4-1-5 + 6 + 7 + 8+9-1-10=55 

For convenience in talking about a 
triangular number we shall sometimes 
use a special way of referring to it : 
We shall write the letter T followed 
by a number in parentheses, telling us 
what place the triangular number 
occupies when all the triangular num¬ 
bers are arranged in order of size. 
Then T( 4) means the fourth triangle 
number, or 10. 
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Suppose we wanted to find out what 
the twenty-fifth triangle number, T(25), 
is equal to. One way of finding out 
would be to start with the first tri¬ 
angle number, 1. Add 2 to get the 
second; add 3 to get the third; add 4 
to get the fourth, and so on. If we 
do it this way, to find the twenty-fifth 
triangle number we would have to 
find the twenty-four smaller ones 
first. That makes it rather long and 
slow process. Fortunately, we can 
use a short method. 

To find the short method, let us first 
use another way to find out what 
number is meant by T(4). Take two 
sets of beads, each arranged in a 
triangle of four rows. Now let us 
put the two triangles side by side, as 
shown in the diagram. 


we find the number of beads in the 
rectangle. But the rectangle has 
twice as many checkers as each tria¬ 
ngle has alone. So if we divide the 
product by 2, we get the number of 
beads in each triangle. In this case 
we are finding T{4). The triangle for 
it has 4 lines. Multiply 4x5, and 
divide by 2, and we find that 
T(4)=10 We can find any other 
triangular number in the same way 

For example : T(9)— 45 

(Refer to the table) 

Take the number that shows the place 
of the triangular number, multiply 
by the next higher number and then 
divide the product by 2. The result 
is a triangular number. This process 
can be couched in a formula : 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


s 

X 

X 

X 

.< S 

X 


The result is a rectangle. The num¬ 
ber of lines in the rectangle is the 
same as the number of lines each 
triangle has. The number of beads 
in each line of the rectangle is one 
itiore than that number. So if we 
multiply the number of lines in the 
triangle by the next higher number. 


T(n) = 


n(n + l) 


Illustration 


n=10 (place of the 

triangular number) 

10.11 




= 55 


(Refer to the 
table) 

Thus, any positive value of ‘n’ in the 
formula yields triangular numbers d 
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OAMAR UDDIN 

Department of Measurement and Evaluation 
NCERT New Delhi 

Of the total education, the education 
of the child at the early stage is consi¬ 
dered to be the easiest by the 
teacher, the parents and the 
community. The ^eacher and the 
parents both unmindful of the psy¬ 
chological needs of the innocent and 
the destructive consequences of punish¬ 
ment and fear, use various means to 
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force the child to learn The unemp¬ 
loyed youth, finding no way out to 
earn his livelihood remains on the 
loohout for a suitable tuition and 
ultimately finds one or more. The 
only requirement seems to be that 
one knows the subject to a certain 
extent and just imparts that know¬ 
ledge to the pupils by whatever means 
one is able to impart it. The tea¬ 
cher teaches in the class in the way he 
or she had been taught years back or 
finds fit for that occasion and when 
he finds himself unable to bring home 
a certain point to the child he freely 
uses cane, etc. to make the child 
understand the point. Similarly, 
the parents, after sending the child to 
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the school consider themselves free 
of the responsibilities. They think that 
the moment the child enters the school, 
the education becomes the sole res¬ 
ponsibility of the teacher. This is true 
for at least most of the rural schools 
in India 


Undoubtedly the primary teacher is 
the pivotal instrument in imparting 
education to the children and the 
whole education depends upon him. 
The primary teacher alone can 
lay foundation to bring those 
revolutionary improvements in 
education which the country really 
needs. At present he is, no doubt, 
given two years’ training but after he 
leaves the training college and enters 
the school where he has proved his real 
worth he finds the schools least equi¬ 
pped with no or very few teaching 
aids After entering the school the 
new teacher is invariably enthusiastic 
about introducing new concepts and 
methods in the school. But after 
spending some months in the tiadi- 
tional atmosphere he also becomes 
one of them. It is because of the fact 
that by the authorities he is not suffici¬ 
ently kept informed of the changes 
or improvements in curriculum, the 
methods of teaching or evaluation. 
While the fact is that if we are to 
improve education on the whole let 
us first try to reach the primary school 
teacher who is the only instrument of 


bringing about improvement on the 
whole He must know : 

(o) What he/she is to achieve at 
the primary level ? 

(b) How he/she is going to achi¬ 
eve it ? 

{cj How do we know that he/she 
has achieved it ? 

The parents in India (this is specially 
true of the whole of rural India), usua¬ 
lly believe that once the child is in 
the class education becomes the sole 
responsibility of the teacher. And the 
parent has to contribute the least, if 
any, except of course, physical require¬ 
ments of the child are to be looked 
after by the home. In lieu of this, 
however, they have a rich tradition 
of looking after some of the require¬ 
ments of the guru with full faith in 
his sincerity and capabilities in guid¬ 
ing the child. 

... 

There are three agencies which are 
basically responsible for the education 
of the children~the school (teacher), 
the family (the parents), and the 
community. As far as the parents’ 
role is concerned it has changed with 
the changing world. The days are 
gone when everything was left for 
the guru to perform. The gurus of 
those days were free from all kinds 
of cares and anxieties. They devoted 
their full time and energy on the edu- 
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cation of their pupils. Their needs, 
according to the requirements of the 
age, were few. They were happy, con¬ 
tented and satisfied with what they got. 
But as for their contribution towards 
education they had a due place in the 
society. There was no need for them 
to look towards anything other than 
what they were doing. 

In these conditions it was possible for 
the parents to throw complete res¬ 
ponsibility of the education of their 
child on the guru. But now the con¬ 
ditions have completely changed both 
for the teacher, the parents and the 
society on the whole. With the pros¬ 
perity and material advancement 
more anxieties have surrounded us. 
The theacher has to attend some 
more social responsibilities in order 
to maintain him and his family’s social 
status Naturally his attention is not 
completely fixed on the education of 
his pupils He has to perform his 
duties as a teacher with no guidance 
from any quarter as we have various 
organizations to look after university 
and secondary education. 

Moi cover, our social structure has 
become more and more complicated 
now as a result of technological ad¬ 
vancements. The teacher being a 
part and parcel of that complicated 
social sturcutre he cannot devote 
his full time and energy to education. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary for 
the paernts and the community to 


share this responsibility of the teacher 
for the overall benefit of their children. 
The child is now more exposed to the 
influences of the community. Hence 
the parents and the community should 
present before the young minds such 
situations as are in keeping with the 
national objectives and aspirations. 

The community in India can he of 
very effective use in helping the class¬ 
room teacher teach some subjects in 
more effective way than is taught by 
the teacher through the printed word 
India is very rich in the community 
resources specially in the rural areas. 
But neither the teacher nor the mem¬ 
bers of the community are conscious 
of the use of the community resources 
in providing effective education. 
Moreover, teaching through communi¬ 
ty resources provides the most suitable 
instructional situations where the 
child does not remain a silent and 
passive listener but an active parti¬ 
cipant in the total teaching-learning 
process. 

The Primary School 

As is well known the least amount is 
being spent on primary education 
and the schools are ill-equipped. 
Sometimes there is a single-teacher 
for the whole primary school from 
Classes I to V with no furniture for 
the teacher and nothing for the child¬ 
ren to sit on, the teacher using the 
same age-old methods of instruction 
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and evaluation. The rural primary 
schools tell a very sad story where 
resides about 85 per cent of our 
population. There are not even black- 
bords, what to say of modern teaching 
aids There are hundreds of schools 
where the teacher does not know any¬ 
thing of the innovations in teaching 
and testing is being done m the same 
age-old fashion. They do not know 
or are not made to know that the test 
material can be used as a powerful 
aid for making teaching more effective 
and motivating students learning 

This is the state of affairs in spite of 
the knowledge of the educationists 
and those who aie on the helm of 
affairs that this is the most crucial 
period in the whole of education and 
in the life of the child. Nothing is 
more precious than the growing child 
in the task of nation-building and 
that the formative years of the child 
growth are the most important for 
the overall development of his 
personality. This is the period when 
the foundation of the personality are 
laid. Habits are formed once for all 
Qualities, like sincerity, truthfulness, 
sense of responsibility, sense of duty, 
awareness of the rights and the duties, 
love for and dignity of labour, con¬ 
cepts of love or hatred, zealousy, etc. 
are formed and take root rather firmly 
during this period. 

Whenever we face any problem which 
has anything to do with the students 


we always start complaining of our 
education, our teachers and others. 
Then we all start sermonizing with 
the stress on the word ‘should’ with¬ 
out actually knowing what do we 
really want from whom and how we 
are going to solve our problems. In 
spite of saying, “The teacher should 
do this”, “The politician should do 
this”, it is always better to come 
forward with some soild, well thought- 
out plans of action for each one of us, 
responsible in any way for any aspect 
of our national life. But we are in 
the habit of throwing the responsibili¬ 
ty on the shoulders of others and 
make a speech just for the sake of it 
and are content that perhaps that 
was all, which we were expected to 
do. 

Need of Real Education 

It is, however, a singular fact that the 
national problems-problems of 
poverty, law and order (right from 
eve-teasing, rape and pick-pocketing to 
agitating against the government and 
burning the buses and the public 
buildings), unemployment, indiscip¬ 
line, lack of values, lack of common 
sense, lack of the feeling of lesponsi- 
bility, consciousness about the rights 
and neglect of the duties and so on- 
can only be solved through 
education By education I mean 
the real education which transforms 
the total personality of the human 
being bringing out what is the best in 
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him or her and suppressing what is 
undesirable. Only to teach one to 
read and write and make him or 
her only aspire for a white collar job 
is not education at all. It is literacy 
and not education. From what we 
are facing today, i.e the crisis of 
character, is due to lack of real 
education. What we have done till 
now in the field of education is more 
quantitative than qualitative. We 
have been following the pattern of 
education which was primarily meant 
for preparing clerks to serve the 
Britishers. That structure has not 


been basically changed We, there¬ 
fore, cannot expect too much from 
that structure. 

We have till now wasted quite a time 
in putting responsibility on others 
and in just sermonizing It is time 
that each one of us instead of just 
discussing things fixes a responsibility 
of one’s own and thinks of the ways 
and means by which we can make the 
present system of education more 
fruitful. This we can do by paying 
due attention to the early childhood 
education. In this connection the 
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following steps can be taken ; 

1. Give top priority and impor¬ 
tance to the early school edu¬ 
cation which till now wc are 
giving to university and 
secondaiy education 

2 Make the early school edu¬ 
cation as interesting and 
attractive for the child as 
possible so that learning does 
not remain a burden. 

3. Make the parents conscious 
of their role towards the edu¬ 
cation of their wards. 

4 Raise the social and economic 
status of the teacher to the ex¬ 
tent that he or she devotes 
completely to the cause of edu¬ 
cation free from all the men¬ 
tal worries and does not 
merely remain in search of 
tuitions to enhance his income 

5. Create a sense of respect and 
importance in the society for 
the early education so that 
every unemployed youth does 
not take to tuition or regu¬ 
lar teaching in the teaching 
shops on a very meagre 
salary. 


6 Impart right type of pie-ser¬ 

vice training to the teachers 
so that they develop a leal 
taste for education and do 
not just consider the pro¬ 
fession a source of earning 
money. 

7. Organize in-seivice orienta¬ 
tion courses forgiving teacheis 
short-term training in objec¬ 
tive of education, content, 
methodology of teaching, and 
evaluation. 

8. Recruit teachers who have a 
real love and taste for the 
profession and do not adopt 
teaching only under the pres¬ 
sure of unemployment. 

9. Recruit teacheis (for training 
and employment) of the right 
qualification so that they do 
not consider themselves 
under-employed and instead 
of paying attention to the 
teaching remain always on the 
look-out for better jobs. 

10. Remove the practice of the 
end-of-the-year examination 
and take steps to make it an 
integral part of the total tea¬ 
ching-learning process. □ 
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Edycatloe and Society 

K.G, RASTOGI 
Professor of Education 
NCERT, New Delhi 

Recently it is being emphasized that 
education should be such as is helpful 
in the development of the society. But 
in our country this demand has not 
been voiced by the society in a const¬ 
ructive way. Only on certain occasions 
it has been raised as slogans However, 
before we discuss the relationship 
between education and social develop¬ 
ment, it is necessary to clarify the 
concept ‘Social Development’. Broadly 
speaking, economic, physical and cul¬ 
tural development are the main 
aspects of the development. Economic 
development includes the industiial 
and the vocational development. Even 
among these, compared to the voca¬ 
tions related to distribution, the 
professions related to production are 
more helpful in the development of a 
society The knowledge of the environ¬ 
ment, science and technology is 
necessary for the industrial develop¬ 
ment of a region. The environment is 
studied with the help of science and 
technology helps in making it useful 
for different industries and vocations. 


The physical development includes thi 
development of both man and nature 
Man and nature aie so intimately 
related with each other that they can¬ 
not maintain their health by their mu¬ 
tual ignoring. If the natural environ¬ 
ment, i.e. vegetation, bird and animals 
around us are not healthy, we also 
cannot enjoy health. If we view the 
nature only commercially, it may not 
be ultimately good to us The view'- 
point of our previous generations 
towards nature was healthy and bala¬ 
nced They wanted to maintain the 
nature But today we want to exhaust 
the nature at the earliest just to sati¬ 
sfy our selfishness. We have developed 
a narrow selfish attitude towards 
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nature. Therefore, nature has affected 
our life badly as a result of which we 
are facing natural calamities 

Human Rdaiionship 

The cultural development of a society 
is also very important. Its most impor¬ 
tant aspect is the human relationship. 
The members of a society cannot be 
happy even after reaching the peak of 
the material development, if human 
relationships are full of tension We 
can experience this phenomenon in 
personal, social, professional and 
political life The spirit of tolerance 
and appieciation for the ideas and 
life styles of others is the basis of 
cultural development of a society. 

Education and Social ResponsihiUty 

Have we ever thought of the question 
whether education prevalent in our 
country is able to fulfil its social re.s- 
ponsibility. It is surprising and shock¬ 
ing to note that the society and educa¬ 
tion are indifferent to each other. There 
is no relationship between education 
being given in the educational institu¬ 
tion and the local and regional life—• 
economic, social and cultural Till our 
children get education in schools and 
colleges, they are not concerned with 
local industries and vocations But 
when they are employed, they do not 
find any relevance of education they 
received in educational institutions. 
Usually, we are satisfied with paternal 


vocations and we feel happy in con¬ 
tinuing them generation after genera¬ 
tion in a routine way. Have we ever 
realized that mutual cooperation can 
help the industiial and vocational 
development of our region and wheth¬ 
er we would like to have that kind of 
education in our schools and colleges 
which may help us in realizing the 
industrial and vocational potential of 
our area We would like to give to 
oiii children such education as may 
make them capable of utilizing the 
industrial and vocational potential of 
the area they live in Usually, it is 
observed that youths belonging to an 
undeveloped area leave it for ever 
and establish somewhere else with the 
result that the area is depiived of their 
talent. It is possible that some of us 
might have promoted the paternal 
vocation and also have increased the 
income But we have to see whether 
our area is developing from the point 
of View of industries and vocations 
for which it has the potential, so that 
it may absorb its talented youth. 
There are more than one aspects of 
the industiial development. There are 
many vocations based on an industry 
In ordei to develop one industry the 
expeiti.se in the raw material, mach¬ 
ines, technology, tiansport, capital, 
etc is required for which the youth of 
the area may be trained. 

Therefore, it is essential that we study 
all those things fiom the regional 
point of view and whatever knowledge 
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we discover from the study, it should 
be made a part of education being 
given to students in that area so that 
the regional content, the general con¬ 
tent, the knowledge of science and the 
technology may help in the develop¬ 
ment of the region. In order to achi¬ 
eve this aim active cooperation should 
be developed between the students and 
the regional industries and vocations. 
From this viewpoint the physical 
development of the region may be 
viewed. It is essential to know the 
actual situation to develop the healthy 
relationship between both man and 
nature. Keeping this objective m view, 
education and students should be 
related with the develodmental efforts 
being made by the society and the 
government. The students should not 
only be aware of the developmental 
schemes and the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of the people towards them, 
but they should be involved in these 
activities actively. Besides this, there 
does not seem to be healthy and active 
give and take between the school and 
the atmosphere of the society. The 
atmosphere of schools is so artificial 
that is has become very different from 
the social atmosphere and the students 
perceive the schools in the form of a 
totally different world fiom which 
both the students and the teachers 
want to run away. Really speaking, 
education can be useful only if it is 
related with life. Our ancient Ashra- 
mas were best examples in this regard. 
There life and education were integ¬ 


rated with each other. Local and the 
legional industiies and vocations had 
an important place in the curriculum 
followed in Nalanda University. 


The relationship between education 
and society can be understood with 
the help of the illustrations of three 
Countries : the USA, the USSR and 
Yugoslavia There is democracy in 
the USA Every mem bei of the society 
is free regarding his education and 
vocation. But the schools and colle¬ 
ges in the USA attach great importa¬ 
nce to the needs and the problems of 
the people. Before starting an institu¬ 
tion in an area, the educationists 
Conduct a snrvery of the needs and 
the problems of the area and develop 
the curriculum accordingly. According 
to that curriculum the building of the 
institution is constructed and the 
instructional procedure is adapted. 

There is communism in the USSR 
where the State has full control over 
affairs The State decides as to how 
many persons are lequired for which 
industry or vocation. According lo the 
need of industry and the vocations, 
education is planned in the USSR, 
with the result that every student gets 
job the next day after he completes 
his education. The society also 
develops in the expected direction 
in a planned way. 

Yugoslavia is a country in Europe. 
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They also have communism But the 
local society takes all decisions and 
the State implements them. The Gene¬ 
ral Assembly of the area elects an 
executive committee and its chairman. 
The executive committee and the 
chairman are responsible to the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly. The regional executive 
committee prepares the total budget 
for that region and recommends the 
budget for education and financial, 
physical and clutural development of 
the area. The local society takes 
decisions about the type of education 
to be given to students from the point 
of view of expected development of 
the society. These proposals are app¬ 
roved by the General Assembly and 
the State then implements them 
through the executive committee 

Thus, we see that the individual needs 
education and the society needs 
educated individuals. The definition 
of education and educated person, 


besides being irrespective of time and 
space, is relative to society also. If 
education and the people are not able 
to develop the society financially, 
culturally, materially, it means that 
education lacks the element of releva¬ 
nce. In order to give education related 
to society the educational institutions 
and the society should be actively 
related Though the educationists can 
think of certain elements of education 
independent of time and space, yet 
for some of the elements they will 
have to get the direction from the 
society Therefore, out of the axioms 
‘education for education’, ‘education 
for life’ and ‘education fiom life’, the 
last one is the most important. This is 
possible only when the concept and 
programmes of education are 
developed with reference to society. 
Such education and educational pro¬ 
gramme will certainly be useful for 
both the individual and the society. □ 
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Moral Education tliroiigh 

Geometry 

Geometrical science is an indivisible 
subject. Similarly in our contempo¬ 
rary society the moral obligation of 
education is an outstanding challenge 
One hopes that the present write-up 
would inspire future generations of 
India. 



One of the laws of geometry is that 
the sum of all angles made on a strai¬ 
ght line is equal to the total of two 
right angles. Therefore /_ (angle) 
is equal to 180° which means 
Z.ADE -i- CDE H- CDF + FDB = 180° 
although among themselves they are 
not equals. It is interesting to 
observe that the angle ADB attracts 


all other angles. In other words 
ADB holds a commanding yet 
unobtrusive position Children could 
be told to emulate ADB. 

Swami Vivekanand put across another 
law before Indians. He used to say 
that the one who finds faults with 
others suffers from maximum defects, 
In other words, finding faults with 
others leads to the downfall of an 
individual. We could demonstrate 
this by the following formula : 



The above illustration shows that the 
angles facing each other are equal. 
In other sense if you respect others, 
others would reciprocate respect. An 
extraordinary person perceives others 
equally knowledgeable, rich and 
perfect as he himself is. Let us decide 
today that we would stop indulging 
in the habit of fault-finding. The 
axiom to support is : 

Water the root 

To have the fruit. 
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In conclusion I would say that if one 
is in good company one acquires good¬ 
ness It has also been said that it is 
company which makes ihe man per¬ 
fect One should tiy to realize the 
goals one has set for oneself and 
perceive the turlh as it exists. 


We may draw this in the geometrical 
manner : 



Narayxn Prasad Biiait 
22, Brahmanpw i, Khamlwa, M P, 


Why This Indifference 
toward Drawing ? 

Drawing has a place of its own in the 
educational world. Drawing of figures 
helps make a lesson easy, interesting 
and effective. Just as boiled food 
acquires a distinctly imporved flavour 
after frying, even odd drawn lines on 
the black-board can enliven a lesson a 
good deal. Instead of a mere black 
and white film, a lesson becomes as 


absorbing and pleasing as a coloured 
film after figures have been diawn to 
illustrate the content Everyone is 
aware of the impoitancc of figure 
drawing, still one is hard put to app¬ 
reciating thi.s increasing indifference 
towaid drawing in classroom instruc¬ 
tion. 

It appears as though drawing 
figures is left only to artists. Very few 
tcacheis employ this technique of 
teaching. Luckily a few teachers of 
geography and science use drawing as 
a tool of teaching but rarely does a 
language teacher do so. Whom to 
blame for this laziness ? There is hardly 
a textbook that does not have illustra¬ 
tions. If we don’t notice this we have 
no one else to blame expect ourselves. 

I should like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues and fellow teachers 
towards books like Bada Hindi Aksher 
Bod and Rant Madan Amar It would 



be noticed that each alphabet is 
preceded or accompanied with a 
coloured drawing. These coloured 
sketches and drawings, therefore, have 
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a Jong history. Each one of us as a 
child were pleased to see these 
coloured drawings. 

In Bihar English textbooks are also 
quite well-illustrated. Unfortunately 
teachers seem to overlook these illustra¬ 
tions. What I found was that because 
of these illustrations students sense the 
meaning of their lessons even if they 
do not follow exactly the import of 
each word. These illustrations are so 
well-drawn that each illustration ex¬ 
plains one whole lesson. If you too see 
the same as I do you would agree that 
drawings enliven and lighten the tea¬ 
ching work. 

The same is true of language teaching. 
In the lower grades illustrations have 
been used maximally. We would all 
recall the story of the monkey and the 
barber or in Hindi, ‘Topiwallah’. 
Each colourful illustration explained 
a paragraph of the tale and we all 
relished teaching or learning it. 



I would merely ask my friends; 
Why would they not teach with the 


help of illustrations and drawings ? 
Why are they interested in keeping 
teaching so dull and drab ? I would 
like teachers to utilize every occasion 
to enliven teaching I am sure besides 
making the teaching interesting, stu¬ 
dents would remember it too. 

Devendra Kumar Singh 
Headnwiter, Primmy School, Pip) a Vadhmara 
Sahoi, Distt BhasalpU!, Bihar 


Man by nature is fond of music and 
art and if he cannot sing himself he 
can always appreciate good music and 
recall his favourite songs. The whole 
idea is that snatches of songs keep 
on coming back in broken words. 

The educational process is a kind of 
boat which keeps afloat and moving 
effortlessly. The educational process 
also makes progress in a similar 
manner. If the boat is driven against 
the current the drive becomes 
slow and the boatman faces difficul¬ 
ties. The same is true of the 
educational process. The basic law is 
that adult education should be offered 
according to the principles of adult 
psychology. For example, where 
people sing devotional songs of Tulsi¬ 
das, Surd as and Kabir these songs 
should form the basis of teaching adu¬ 
lts literacy. If people sing the heroic 
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deeds of Aalali and Udal, or proper 
Urdu poems the same should foim 
the basis for lilcracy 

In case it is possible to give a tape- 
recoidcr each to the instiaicloi s, half 
the battle is already won The instiac¬ 
tors could first play these songs or 
poems and then try teaching alphabets 
for writing out the same. This would, 
one hopes, acceleiate learning. 

Tnstiuctois could picparca chart of 
devotional songs in the colloquial lan¬ 
guage After hanging the chail on the 
black-board slait singing in unison 
with the class and prcpaic a tape of 
the same. He may thereafter explain 
the composition of the song and the 
words which have made up the song. 
He may then read slowly until the 
adults remember the song by heai t 
The adults should be able to sing even 
if they do not understand the import 
ofthew'ords After the adults have 
become familiar with the song, the 
instructor could statt teaching alpha¬ 
bets in the song Giadually the adults 
Will pick up the form and shape of 
the words. A teacher can very cleverly 
use the sliding board for teaching 
letters and words. A few points may 
also be considered 

1. A teacher should always pro¬ 
nounce words and not letters. 


2 1 he Us'LlIici should not discou¬ 

rage an adult even when he 
dm‘s not sp( ah p opeily 

h 1 h'> Use ol'sliding 1 ) 0 ,in! should 
not be hill i ied Ihnnigh. 

4 riic tcachei ihoiild teach both 
the lonu and shape of each 
letter, 

I he use of black-boaid should also be 
coriect Its'iiiipiopcr use can eicatc 
pioblems for the adult .An adult 
learner could be ashed to draw the 
shape of the lettei on the black-board. 
'I he black-boanl should be used as an 
instillment of teaching, 

S\\ AK001> PlIUOlII I 
I’hiitiiinif Ofheer 
•Sn tiiini'ii A’lJ/'di Jdiilt 

I (hu'tUinn < 'tinilllittiH' 


VOLUMES after volumes are available 
written by our eminent educationists 
on dilTercnt aspects of education. 
Theie is haidlyany need to wiite what 
others have aheady w'riitcn because in 
most cases except for the juggling of 
words nothing new is ever said. 

The real need lies in olTering a system 
of education to our students which 
not only prevents them from commit¬ 
ting mischief but also helps them 
work toward contributing their mite 
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for nation building—starting from the 
family and community to the nation 
itself. We ought to have a single 
curriculum for each class for the entire 
country. Also it must be borne in mind 
that the purpose of education is not to 
make one a clerk but learn some trade 
through real work-experience. The 
end-products or finished goods of 
work-experience should be closely 
supervised by state officials and mar¬ 
keted through a coordinated net-work 
of regional school stores which cater 
to the requirements of schools in 
the area. This would on one hand 
increase the school revenue and on the 
other save some expenses. The things 
that could easily be prepared by child¬ 
ren in the age-groups 5 to 11 and 
11 to 14 are: chalk-sticks, ink, 
dusters, carpets, weaving, leather 
work, colours, etc. All these 
things should be undertaken to be 
produced from an early age. After 
meeting the school requirements these 
materials could be marketed through 
the regular distribution system Some 
senior officers should look after the 
production, distribution and financial 
aspects of this scheme. 

For excellent production students 
should be given incentives in the form 
of praise or money. After the children 
have passed the basic stage occupa¬ 
tional training should be wholly opti¬ 
onal. Once people learn to do things 
the problem of unemployment would 
vanish This would automatically 


affect the pievalence of robbe¬ 
ry, dacoity, etc. Besides reducing the 
v^/orkload of the police, industrial 
vocational training would obviate the 
temptation to copy during examina¬ 
tions. Children would learn to save, 
work hard and also keep accurate 
time. 

If all schools have the same courses 
of study, this would lead the birth of 
common schools— a school where the 
rich and the poor read side by side. 
This would be the beginning of a class¬ 
less society 

There should be a uniform pay-scale 
for all teachers throughout the coun¬ 
try. Like all other depai tments and bra¬ 
nches of work teachers should get their 
pay regularly. The supervisory staff 
also does not behave properly with the 
teachers. Apart from the occasional 
humiliations and low pay, the teachers 
can hardly, if ever, match with the 
amenities of life that even the clerks 
have. The teacher feels harassed. 

Teachers should not be expected to do 
office work. Many a time teachers are 
asked to do the work of clerks in 
offices 

Schools have often been opened in 
areas where no facilities exist. Teachers 
are expected to go to headquarters 
on their own to bring school supplies 
that are not made available to them 
easily. 
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I suggest these duties should not be 
given to the teachers 

We are all aware ol the type of 
teacheis wc have Some go to school 
to talce rest, a few work sincerely and 
while the lest do theii jobs perlunctor- 
ily. The black sheeps among us have 
links with the industiialisls and others 
for making easy money 1 his class of 
teachers bring no credit to the profe¬ 
ssion Indeed for the self-sacnlicing 
hard-working teacheis such teachers 
are a souice of fiustration These 
black sheeps hold onto teaching jobs 
for earning public respect and also as 
a cover for their other activities This 
class of teacheis go to school to take 
rest No wonder their students also 
indulge in copying and other malprac¬ 
tices. 

What I am saying is that neither our 
students nor the examination system i.s 
to blame The real culprits are these 
handful bad teachers T suggest the 
teachers should never be allowed to 
work in their homc-towms or villages 
Also teachers must get facilities like 
housing, medical cai'c, etc. as additio¬ 
nal incentives to work hard. Care 
may be taken to lind out the back¬ 
ground of teachers, their sources of in¬ 
come, conduct, etc. If it is found that 
a certain preson wants to become 
teacher only to cover up something, 
he should not be offered the job at all. 


If this is not done, things would not 
improve. 

CtiANNA Singh 

Science 7 cachet , Jimwi High School 
'lhanii Tchsit Bloch, (laih MiiKlcsluvai 
Disti. (Ihiiziabad, U P, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION jg the foundation 
of the edifice of higher leai ning To 
enable a child become cultured, good- 
behaved citizen one should not neglect 
primary education As we teach books 
at the primary stage we come across 
several contradictions and mistakes 
which obviously leave a bad heritage 
to children For example, there is a 
mention in one of the history books 
that Man makes progress in propor¬ 
tion to the control on his sorrounding 
environment. This to my mind is an 
over-emphasis on materialistic posse¬ 
ssions. This merely confirms to corre¬ 
ctness of what happens around us 
everyday such as cunningness money- 
grabbing, etc. Already our society is 
suffering from the malaise of ciime 
and violence. If we teach these things, 
we cannot expect children not to app¬ 
rove of the present state of affairs. 

Secondly, according to our history 
books Indian cultural history dates 
back to the days of Harappa and 
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Mohen-jo-daro. We have not direct 
evidence of our cultural heritage beyo¬ 
nd that data. In pie-histonc times 
people led a wild life, ate raw meat 
and had no clothes to put on. But 
there are books which tell a different 
tale altogether. For example, Richard 
Young in his book Extra-terrestrial 
Biology talks of flying living objects 
which existed a hundred million years 
back. Even the pre-historic Man is 
6,00,000 yeais old. The second phase 
of human civilization dates back to 
some ten thousand years back. 
Against the light of these facts could 
we say that the Indian epics like 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata are 
true ? Historically these epics are not 
accepted as true and there is no place 
to teach the great morals emanating 
out of them We have space for things 
which spoil our children but none for 
these good things. 

History books suggest the arrival of 
the Aryans in 1500 b C. or so The 
Aryans spread in the Gangetic valley 
thereafter. They discovered iron-ore 
and started marking arms This shows 
dearly that the Mahabharata war took 


place after the at rival of the Aiyans 
or else one has to say that no iron 
weapons were used during that war. 
Also, what happens to the standards of 
living during that time—the palaces, 
the cities, the urban amenities, etc 

We are placed in an awkward position 
while trying to state that the heroic 
deeds of our ancestois as described in 
these great epics aie not correct. Does 
the phrase ‘it is commonly believed’ 
satisfy our curiosity ? 

One more mistake occurs in a book 
on new mathematics. In that book the 
measures shown are of about a decade 
back. These weights and measures aie 
no longer in use The same is true of 
litres. What then is the utility of these 
measures? Children aie likely to be 
confused in their day-to-day life 
Before publishing, these points should 
have been taken into account, or else 
if the children get so much confused 
one need hardly blame them. 

SuRENDER Kumar Tarun 

Assi'itunt Teacitei, PO Baikathpw 
Via Kugasptir, Divtr Patna, Bihar 
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Brave cliiidirein awarisiecLS 


On 7^ January I9H1 a liltic girl fiom 
Bihar became centre of all alt.'iition 
and praise and a focal point foi 
the Press and Tv cameiamcn Not 
only this, thePiime Minister of India, 
Smt Indira Gandhi, was showering all 
her affection and love on that little girl 
Kumari Sonia Sinha, an ekwen year 
old student of Class VII of St Joseph 
Convent, Patna The Prime Ministci 
was honouring Sonia for showing 
exemplary courage in saving her 
younger brother and sister from lire 
without caring for her own life 

It all happened on 4 April 19X0. The 
cooking gas cylinder in the kitchen 
house was leaking when her father 
tried to plug the leakage, the cylinder 
blew up and in a few minutes the 
whole house was engulfed in the lire 
Sonia was in the bedroom where her 
younger brother and sister were sleep¬ 
ing On hearing the loud bang and 
cries of her parents, Sonia came out 
and saw the fire spreading to the re¬ 
maining portion of the house. Her 
panic-striken mother was looking after 
her badly burnt father and crying for 



]>K1MI MINlSirU, SMI. INDIllA GANDHI. 
IldNOllRINC; SONIA SINHA 


help Though Sonia was safe, she 
thought of her younger brother and 
sister, who were still asleep She showed 
extraordinary piesence of mind and 
jumped into the engulfing flames and 
brought out safely her brother and 
sister. In the process she herself got 
seriously burnt for which she was hos¬ 
pitalized for three months. Sonia reco¬ 
vered but destiny had snatched her 
beloved father 

The Prime Minister was so moved with 
Sonia’s courage that she made a rare 
gesture and declared in the prize- 
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giving ceremony that she would bear 
the entire cost of further treatment 
and plastic smgeiy required to remove 
scars of burn from Sonia’s face and 
hands 

Sonia was one of the sixteen little 
brave children honoured by the Prime 
Minister who showed exemplary cour¬ 
age in saving the life of others at the 
risk of their own life These awards 
were being given for the year 1980. 
Instituted in 1957 by the Indian Coun¬ 
cil for Child Welfare (iccw), these 
awards are given every year and so far 
the ICCW has honoured 206 children 
out of which 44 are girls. 

In 1978 the iccw instituted two 
special awards in memory of the 


Chopra childien—Geeta and Sanjay 
—who fought biavciy before they 
were brutally murdered'by Ranga and 
Billa The children aie given a 
citation a medal and Jots of toys and 
presents They also look part m the 
Republic Day parade. 

Other 15 children honoiued this year 
are Master Songii Xun, 12 years 
(Arunachal Pradesh), who also fought 
the fire; Mastei Parapabhai Machhi, 13 
years (Gujarat), who saved 27 persons 
from drowning; Kuman Monika Mal- 
hotra, 6 year,s (Haiyana) who got 
Geeta Chopia Award for saving a 
child from being kidnapped by a 
Sadhu; Kamari Arnari Devi, 8 years 
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(Himachal Pradesh) for showing exem¬ 
plary courage by passing two nights 
alone in a deep and dense forest when 
she forgot the way home; Madan 
Parmar, 15 years (Himachal Pradesh) 
for saving a drowning man in a turbu¬ 
lent river, Master Shripad Tia Naik, 11 
years (Karnataka), who fought a tiger 
with a stick in the Jungle and saved 
his brother from its jaws; Master Sud- 
hir Reelkar (Maharashtra), wlio saved 
three children from a burning hut; 
Master Vilas Shreedhar Kini, I s years 
(Maharashtia), who jumped into a well 
and saved a little girl from drowning; 
Master C. Govindan, 14 years (Tamil 
Nadu), for averting an accident. He 
saved a blind man from being crushed 
under the wheels of a loriy; Master 
K. Perumal, 14 years (Tamil Nadu) for 
two acts of bravery. He saved a girl 
and a boy from drowning on two dilV- 
erent occasions; Master Satish Kumar 
Phulsingh, 13 years (Uttar Pradesh) 
for challenging the armed lobbers He 
woke up the whole village, came back 
in the darkness, attacked a dacoit and 
broke his rifle. In the process this 
brave boy was seriously in jured and lost 
his right eye. He got Sanjay Chopia 
Award; Kumari Shyama Sh anna, 5 
years (Uttar Pradesh), who was the 
youngest child and saved the life of 
her one year old brother from hei bur¬ 
ning hut, 

Three children from Rampur, Uttar 
Pradesh, jointly won the bravery awa¬ 


rd for chasing tv\o aimed bandits, 
laising an ahum and killing them with 
the help of some viliageis They are 
masters Ram Singh, 13 years, Pena, 10 
years and Bhagwant, 14 year.s. The 
lobbcrs had looted the passengers of 
a bullock cart After the dacoits were 
killed, the propelly lecovcied from 
them was restored to the helpless 
passengers — dpsavlna 


Most children can read and write well 
by the time they aiell, though they 
seem to be less pioficienl in simple 
addition and subli action, according 
to confidential reports of two of the 
biggest surveys evei cairicd out of 
piiniary school pupils, reports David 
Lister in The Tunes Educational Supp- 
Jemenl (25 7.80) 

The documents are draft reports of 
the Government’s Assessment of Per¬ 
formance Unit surveys of language 
peiformance (the tirst of its kind) and 
of malhcmiatics (the second such 
survey by the unit). 

Ihc final versions of these reports have 
still to be approved and will certainly 
incorpoiate some amendments to 
the drafts considered last week 
by the apu consultative committee. 
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On language performance, tests on 
reading and writing were earned out 
on 13,850 pupils m 913 schools in 
England,Wales and Northern Ireland 
According to the leport more than 
96 per cent have attained sufficient 
mastery of writing, spelling and 
punctuation to make what they write 
is understood on first reading; and 
most have a positive attitude to 
reading, though 80 pei cent preferred 
reading at home alone to reading at 
school or in a library. 

Less encouragingly, howevei, the 
report also shows that a third of the 
sample did not usually read at home 
and a similai proportion admitted 
they were simply not interested in 
books. In addition, 47 per cent of the 
sample preferred comics to books 

What does emerge markedly from the 
report is the major differences in atti¬ 
tude and achievement between boys 
and girls. While girls’ stronger apti¬ 
tude for reading has long been known, 
this study shows that in writing 
too, girls are ahead of boys at the 
age of 11. 

Pupils were asked to read and answer 
questions on stories, poems, lists, sch¬ 
edules and timetables Stories were 
by far the most popular reading, tho¬ 
ugh as many as 40 per cent of the 
boys preferred to read about their 
hobbies, with only half as many girls 
agreeing Half of the boys preferred 


comics and annuals but only a third 
of the girls did so It also emerged 
that boys with a high mean i ending 
ability score were more likely to read 
comics and annuals than girls at the 
same level. 

Poetry was generally popular, particu¬ 
larly with pupils of lower than ave¬ 
rage reading ability 

More than half the sample had diffi¬ 
culty m finding suitable books to 
read, and nearly a third did not enjoy 
having to look things up in books, 
though 87 per cent knew how to use 
a library and nearly as many enjoyed 
libraries. 

More girls preferred long, thick 
books, while more boys stated a pre¬ 
ference for short books and preferred 
fiction to non-fiction : 29 per cent 
felt that some of the books used in 
class were too difficult for them 
though 63 per cent said they enjoyed 
reading books that were difficult. 

Pupils much preferred talking about 
books they had read than writing 
about them, 70 per cent as opposed 
to 40 per cent. Nearly all the child¬ 
ren preferred reading independently 
than in a group While girls were 
more positive towards silent inde¬ 
pendent reading, they were less oppo¬ 
sed to reading aloud to an audience. 
Just under a third of the sample, 
again more boys than girls, preferred 
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lives, and more boys than girls 32 
;r cent as opposed to 26, lacked 
)nfidence m their capacity to con- 
intrate when reading independently. 

Lipils were asked to complete the 
intence “The thing I like best about 
lading is . . It emerged that 
;arly half read for pleasuie and 30 
sr cent for "self mpiovement”, 12 
3 r cent to fill in time and 11 per cent 
)r independence A quaiter of pupils 
anted more adventure and excite- 
lent in books, and iieaily 10 per cent 
anted more humour. More than 
3 per cent wished that books were 
leaper 

oys tended to dislike subject-matter 
ley associated with girls such as love 
•ories, and twice the number of girls 
lan boys disliked books which con¬ 
fined violence and cruelty 

1 the tests on writing girls obtained 
gnificantly higher mean scores than 
oys (in reading girls obtained only 
larginally higher scores), and pupils 
'hose first languge was English per- 
)rmed significantly better than pupils 
'ho had English as a second language, 
n both reading and writing the mean 
:ore of puplis in the Midlands was 
ignificantly lower than that of pupils 
1 other regions and in writing in 
Northern Ireland it was significantly 
igher. 

'here were no significant differences 


uvciaii pciluimaii^c lu cuy 

and rural areas in writing perfor¬ 
mance Peiformance in both was 
worse as the proportion of pupils 
entitled to free school meals increased, 
and as pupil-teacher ratios increased. 

In the reading tests mean scores of 
pupils in metropolitan areas were 
significantly lower than those of 
pupils in non-metropolitan countries 
But those differences virtually disa¬ 
ppeared when the relative affluence 
of the catchment aieas of schools was 
taken into account. 

It also emerged that mean scores 
actually decreased as the pupil-tea¬ 
cher ratio decreased. The lowest 
scores were obtained by puplis in 
schools with less than 20 pupils a 
teacher, and the highest in schools 
with more than 27 pupils a teacher. 

In the maths test too, high scores were 
obtained when there were seemingly 
unfavourable pupil-teacher ratios. 

In the mathematics survey 26 written 
tests were carried out by 14,000 pupils 
in England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland in May last year. The previ¬ 
ous Apu tests on maths in 1978 did 
not include Northern Ireland. In 
addition 1 200 pupils underwent prac¬ 
tical tests in which the testers were 
allowed to prompt the pupils towards 
the correct strategies in working out 
the answers. 
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The report shows that the 11-year-olds 
have difficulty with arithmetic, parti¬ 
cularly decimals When asked to 
place 0.07, 0 23 and 0 1 in order of 
size, only 23 per cent got the answer 
right. Nearly a thiid of pupils ignored 
the decimal point and thought the 
order of size, smallest first, was 0.1, 
0.07,0.23. Many pupils, too, failed to 
add fractions correctly; and half the 
sample could not subtract 32^ p from 
£ 1 

It emerged from a special question¬ 
naire to 1,250 pupils that nearly two 
thirds claimed not to have done 
algebra at all by the time they were 
11, and nearly half not to have done 
geometry. 

Less than half the pupils knew what 
a proti actor was when shown one 

The report says that while girls lacked 
self-confidence in mathematics to a 
greater extent than boys they enjoyed 
the subject as much and looked for¬ 
ward to the lessons more. There was 
no great difference in mean scores 
between the sexes. 

The document says that higher scores 
on the mathematics tests occurred 
when there were less favourable pupil- 
teacher ratios 

The draft report points to a clear asso¬ 
ciation between the affluence of school 
catchment areas and pupil perfor¬ 


mance. Perfoimance of pupils in 
metropolitan areas is lower than in 
counties, and again performance in 
schools in the Midlands lags behind 
the rest of the country. Perfoimance 
in Northern Ireland is significantly 
higher than in England or Wales. 

The APU reports involved tests on 
performance in maintained and in¬ 
dependent schools Mr. Peter 
Kennedy, president of the National 
Union of Teachers said this week 
that the fin tings of the report on 
language perfoimance were interes¬ 
ting and encouraging. “With the 
National Children’s Bureau Report 
it goes to show up the scare stories 
of the last two years about com- 
prehensives in their true light”. 

National workshop on 
educational toy making 

A THREE-DAY national workshop on 
toy-making was held at the ncert 
from 19 to 21 February 1981. The 
workshop was the second phase of 
the project, national and state level 
toy-making competition for pre-pri¬ 
mary and primary school teachers— 
1980-81. The Child Study Unit, 
NCERT sponsored the project as 
part of the Council’s priority pro¬ 
grammes for improving the quality 
of early childhood education initially 
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during the International Year of the 
Child. As the response was encourag¬ 
ing and a fair deal of innovations by 
the teachers came to the fore, it was 
decided that the programme should 
be continued. 

The project was launched to encourage 
educational toy-making at the local 
level with local resources for providing 
learning experiences to children and 
further, to motivate teachers to try 
out their ideas in toy-making and in 
turn help self-learning among children. 
Besides, it also provides an opportuni¬ 
ty to explore the possibilities of 
utilization of locally available waste 
material for providing cheap edu¬ 
cational toys. The project was 
operationalized at phases: first at the 
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state level and later at the national 
level. 

State Level Programme 

At the state level, it was carried out 
by the Field Advisers of the ncert in 
areas unde their jurisdiction. For 
ensuring maximum participation, 
wider publicity was given through 
AIR, local newspapers, magazines, 
etc. The competition was open to tea¬ 
chers teaching up to Classes IV/V. 

The stale level entries were adjudged 
by a committee of three judges 
consisting of the concerned fa and two 
local judges. Originally, educational 
value and use of low-cost material 
were the criteria on which the toys 
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were evaluated. Besides’^lfirst and 
second prizes, four consolation prizes 
were also awarded. Winners were 
given cash prizes as well as certificates 
of merit during the prize awarding- 
cum-exhibition function organized in 
the respective states/union territories. 
Frst prize carried Rs. 200, second 
prize Rs. 100 and consolation prizes 
at the rate of Rs. 50 each. 

Naiional Level Programme 

Thirteen first-prize winners at the state 
level Competitions participated in the 
three-day national workshop at ncert. 
They were : Shilpe Dey (U.P.), 
U.K. Panda (Orissa), S.M. Faruk 
Ismail Bhai (Gujarat), S. Balakrishnan 
(Tamil Nadu), Sunanda G. Kalasekar 
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(Maharashtra), A.K. Sukheja (Delhi), 
K.N. Shivarama Shetty (Karnataka), 
R.C. Flirole (M P.), T. Narayanan 
(Kerala), Sudha Bhardwaj (Chandi¬ 
garh), K.L. Nirmala Bai (Andhra 
Pradesh), Chandra Prova Chaudhury 
(Assam), and P.Y. Prabtigaonkar 
(Goa). 

Inaugurating the workshop. Dr. (Smt.) 
R. Muralidharan, Mead, Child Study 
Unit, traced the signillcance of the 
programme. She said that toy was a 
powerful tool for child to gain progress 
in various spheres of development 
especially cognitive and psychomotor 
developments. She also said that 
through manipulation of toys child 
actively participates and interacts with 
deers and teachers which culminate in 
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the cognitive readiness of the child 
for better performance at school 
Since a sizeable number of children 
in India hail from economically de¬ 
prived sections of the society, she 
pointed out that preparation of toys 
from low-cost and waste materials 
was very essential. 

After the introductory session the 
participants started preparing theii 
toys independently, based on the 
guidelines provided by the Child Study 
Unit. A number of toys were pie- 
pared by the pailicipants based on 
scientific principles. Toys like Multi- 
subject automatic wheel, Tiip-piciiic, 
Our World, puppets, game of figures, 
Alphabets, etc. have great edu¬ 
cational significance. For young 
children , these are not only toy.s for 
play but they also provide opportuni¬ 
ties for acquiring concepts like time, 
distance, number, etc. Besides, they 
have great significance in language 
and cognitive, social and emotional 
developments during early childhood. 
These can be played both in indivi¬ 
dual as well as in group sessions. 
Toys were made from the waste mate¬ 
rial available in the eiivironmciil. 

The toys were adjudged by a panel of 
three judges consisting of Mrs. Anjani 
Dayanand, Mr.s. Santha Srinivasan 


and Dr. (Mrs ) R Miiialidharmi. The 
jiulgcs unanimously awarded fust prize 
to Smt. Siinanda fj. Kalcskai. second 
prize lo .Shri II U. lliiole. third 
pri/.c to .Shn 1^'aruk Isinail Hluii and 
CDiisolalion prizes to Shii U.K, [hinda, 
Shn S. Balakiishnan and Sml, A. K. 
Sukheja. 

Oil 21 I ebruaiy, the with the 
assistance of Die pai ticipaiUs set up an 
exhibition of toys in the -vii'iiu. 
Besides, the toys pie pared in the 
national workshop, entiles from state 
lex’cl Compel itions were also displayed. 
I'lc-priinaiy and primaiy level tcaclicr- 
educalors and teacliei-lrainces as well 
as teachers of Delhi visited the exhibi¬ 
tion. A prize distribution function was 
also held at the Ncrirr. The chief guest 
Dr. (Smt.) Kapila Val.syayan, Joint 
Educational Adviser, Ministry of 
Education and Culture, aftei giving 
away the prizes pointed out the 
relevance of toys in the context ol 
early childhood learning. Dr. 
Vatsyayan elucidiated the various 
scientific principlc.s related to play and 
child development. For a child, she 
said, absence of toys would seriously 
hamper his progress in learning. In 
this context, she emphasized Uic 
importance of pre-primary education 
and stressed the urgency for restruc¬ 
turing our education system. □ 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, School Science is a quarterly 
journal of science education. 

School Science is an open forum for discussing 
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and individual experiences of teachers and students 
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have so far been covered 

We invite the practising teachers and their students 
to present their problems and findings in the pages of 
School Science. There is a section resei ved for the 
students, where they can communicate with teachers 
and students in other paits of the country 

School Science, you will notice, is meant both for the 
teachers and their students. It is meant to make 
learning'and thinking a joyous process. And'tlie most" 
important thing is your participation in it. 
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any form without the prior permission of the council. 
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Readers’ Greater Participation 

Invited 


We invite our readers — the 
primary teachers — to contri¬ 
bute to this journal profusely. 
We are interested in pictorial 
features and illustrated articles 
written by the practising primary 
teachers The articles / features, 
clearly typed out in double 
space on one side of. the paper 
only, should be sent to the 
General Editor, The Primary 
Teacher, Tournals Cell, NCERT, 
NIE Campus, Sri Aurobindo 
Marg, New Delhi noQl6. 
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OLD SCHEMFS NEW CHALLENGES 


All developing countries are faced 
with numerous major problems, 
solutions to which have eluded them 
so far. Besides economic development 
and social justice—the twin problems, 
there are others that dot the scenario, 
population control, national integra¬ 
tion, moral education in the formal 
education set-up and universalizing 
literacy are some of these that get 
mentioned imifoimlyat all platforms 
The question, however, is not whether 
or not we should continue adding an 
Australia to our population every year. 
Similarly, the question is not whether 
or not we choose to disintegrate or 
remain illiterate, The question how 
not to do what we ought not, stares 
us prominently into our face. 

Education being a sub-system of 
society the obligation to keep one’s 
students at least informed about 
national problems devolves on the 
teacher. The teacher, however, can 
not arrogate to himself the authority 
to dictate students what to think or 
do Surely he could keep the dialogue 


open and present bare facts but taking 
sides or mixing facts into his own 
opinions would be going a little too 
far. The challenge before the teacher 
is to perform his duty without bias. 

We know for certain that teachers 
hold strong views on each of the natio¬ 
nal problems. There is also a human 
tendency to feel convinced of the 
grounds one imagines would resolve 
a problem. In a democratic set-up 
there can be consensus and not dicta¬ 
tion. Holding opinions contrary to 
those of the others does not lead one 
anywhere. In such cases the declared 
policies of the government can only 
help. These policies are based on the 
courses evolved nationally. One sees 
no harm if the teacher toes the official 
line, This is one advice which many a 
teacher may find it hard to accept. In 
no case does this absolve the teacher 
of the moral responsibility to face the 
national problems squarely or try to 
deviate from the path chartered for 
him by a much larger group than 
himself. 
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Universalization of elementary edu¬ 
cation in the shortest possible time 
and achievement of functional literacy 
by the adult and youth population 
remain the major goals of education 
in our country. Early achievement of 
these major goals, enshrined in the 
Constitution, is vital for the quality of 
life of the children Universalization 
could imply providing education to 
people who have never been to school 
or have dropped out; retaining pupils 
who are already in schools; elimina¬ 
tion of stagnation ; and giving timely 
and need-based education. Universal 
literacy requires provision of means 
and motivation to acquire functional 
literacy , relevant to socio-economic 
activities 

To achieve the above-mentioned 
goals, use is made of a network of 
6 5 lakh schools and colleges employing 
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over 30 lakh teachei s and having an 
annual budget of Rs. 3000 crore. 
Enrolment in elementary schools has 
increased from 223 lakhs in 1950-51 
to around 904 lakhs in 1979-80 In 
1950, one out of 25 girls, in the age- 
group 11-13, was enrolled in schools. 
Twenty years later, the ratio was one 
to three. However, the number of 
children who are still to be bi ought 
into the ambit of education is 
450 lakh, of which 320 lakhs ("1%) 
are girls Over 80% of the children 
not enrolled in elementary schools 
are confined to a dozen states which 
have not yet been able to allocate 
sufficient resources 

There are other socially disadvam 
taged groups, such as scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes (sc/ST), whose 
children are in the periphery of the 
schoorsystem. About 58% 'of the 
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scheduled caste children (40% of the 
boys and 74% of the girls) and 63% 
of the scheduled tribe children (48% 
of the boys and 76% of the girls) are 
yet to receive elementary education. 
ThuS; the ultimate goal of complete 
universalization of elementary 
education does not seem to be very 
close. 

Two recently launched programmes 
of the Government of India aim to" 
improve the situation further The 
first programme is the National Adult 
Education Programme which seeks to 
bring education, including functional 
literacy, within the reach of the under¬ 
privileged population above the age 
of 15, mainly the women sections of 
society. The second programme is that 
of universalization of elementary 


education, of which the 
formal aspect emphasises a more 
timely and effective delivery of a 
relevant curriculum together with 
expansion of facilities, and the non- 
formal aspect deals with part-time 
education, particularly for children 
from weaker sections, girls and child¬ 
ren in cottage, small scale and large 
scale industries. 

Several activities have also been 
taken up to improve the quality of 
elementary education. Some of them 
which are aided by the UNICEF, are 
Science Education Programme, 
Primary Education Curriculum Rene¬ 
wal, Development Activities in 
Community Education and Participa¬ 
tion, Early Childhood Education and 
Comprehensive Access to 
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Primary Education. These activities 
aim to iiiciease enrolment and reten¬ 
tion, develop materials for pre-school 
and primary school programmes, 
establish state-level training pro¬ 
grammes for educators, and adapt 
educational inputs for Area Develop¬ 
ment Piogiammes. 

Tlis' iS'cciil ftir-i iNen Sitiiitnas 

However, the current activities 
do not appear to lay much emphasis 
on the development of methods of 
teaching/instruction appropriate for 
primary schools. The traditional 
system of instruction does not appear 
to be adequate for a large number of 
primary schools of our country be¬ 
cause of the special conditions prevail¬ 
ing there. The Fourth All India 
Educational Survey reveals that of the 
474636 primary schools, 0 62% 
schools were without teachers, 34 75% 
schools were single-teacher schools, 
27.27% two-teacher schools, 15 10% 
three-teacher schools, 8 . 16 % four- 
teacher schools, 5 25% five-teacher 
schools, and 8 85% schools had more 
than five teachers Thus, about 65% 
of primary schools m our country 
have two or less teachers Therefore, 
if the goal of univeisalization of 
elementary education has to be achie¬ 
ved, effective instructional strategies 
must be evolved for primary schools 
having inadequate staif and particu¬ 
larly for two-teacher schools. If less 


than four teachers have to teach five 
classes, a non-graded system of 
instruction must be developed. 

The Fourth Educational Survey, 
in addition, reveals that 92 82% of 
the rural population has been served 
by primary sections located either in 
the habitations or up to a walking 
distance of one kilometer. The exist¬ 
ing facilities can, therefore, 
be better utilised Over-aged and under, 
ased children account for around 
20"';, of the enrolment and nearly 54% 
of the children who are enrolled in 
Class I drop out by the time they 
complete Class V The situation can 
be improved if viable alternative 
instructional strategies, which make 
schooling a iawarding experience and 
education more pupil-oriented, are 
made available to the teachers. Indivi¬ 
dualization of education might help to 
solve some of these pioblems. Several 
studies have shown that individualiza¬ 
tion results in higher retention and 
better cognitive growth. Yel other 
constraints to early universalization 
of elementary education are .socio¬ 
economic compulsions in families, 
particularly in rui al areas and among 
the weaker sections, non-relaledness 
of the curricular programme to the 
needs of the real life and the need to 
earn for some children in urban areas. 
Also, because of the country’s size 
and diversity, the needs of the learners 
are diverse and conventional methods 
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are not always relevant. The difficul¬ 
ties of the under-privileged groups, 
the scheduled castes and the scheduled 
tribes, women and girls and other 
weaker groups, especially in ruial 
areas, are markedly severe. A variety 
of curricula developed to meet the 
needs of various pupils could help in 
this respect. In addition, the system 
of instruction may be individualized 
to meet the varied needs of the stu¬ 
dents, especially girls and sc/ST 
students Thus, individualization 
could be effective in bringing home 
therelevance of education This system 
also provides moie interaction among 
the pupils, and the pupils and the 
teacher so that the pupils learn from 
each other’s experiences, appreciate 
and try to solve the problems of de¬ 
prived pupils. The new system may be 
self-paced to provide successful learn 
ing experiences to slow as w'ell as fast 
learners This new system may utdise 
senior/faster students to tutor others 
as a part of Socially Useful Productive 
Work (SUPW) If need be and if finan 
cial resources allow, tutors may be paid 
nominal, remuneration Otherwise, 
they may work a part of their (SuPW) 
assignment only. Also, the ‘bootstrap’ 
system where faster learners of the 
same class tutor others can be utilised. 
The teachers may work as a team to 
deliver the goods as best as they can 
to improve the quality of education. 


' B !!t’ 1. Mi '■ • ii. slit, i-“ \ Ii, ivi‘sif 

The system proposed is, to some 
extent, formal and utilises the existing 
school facilities If need be, a non- 
formal system similar to the one 
suggested may be developed. Some 
features of this system can be easily 
incorporated in such non-formal sys¬ 
tem. In a nut shell, a new system of 
education comprising non-graded, 
self-paced, student-tutored, indivi¬ 
dualized, and team teaching system 
could be evolved to meet the needs of 
primary education in this country 

The new system of education is an 
integration of content and methodo¬ 
logy. It aims not only at increasing 
enrolment in primary schools but also 
at reducing the drop-out rate. It 
emphasises need-based education 
through the individualized system of 
instruction. The system uses both 
direct teacher instruction and indivi¬ 
dual pupil work with the assistance 
of senior/faster pupils. The senior 
students tutor as a part of community 
service which is a component of 
Socially Useful Pi oductive Work. In 
addition, individualization helps in 
more effective student-teacher interac¬ 
tion. Thus, there is more human 
interaction which makes this system 
superior to any form of programmed 
instruction. Duiing the time for 
individual work, the pupil is allowed 
to go at his own pace. Self-pacing 
helps the slower learner to get the 
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satisfaction ofcomleting a task, using 
his own way of leai'ning, and also 
provides a sufficient challenge to the 
learners. Efforts are made to provide 
successful and revrarding learning 
experiences to a very large 
Segment of the student population so 
that they like to stay in the school and 
want more schooling. 

As two or more teachers are, some¬ 
times, expected to teach five classes, 
the new system must be non-graded. 
The students may, for convenience, 
be divided into two or thiee learning 
groups which are taught by the tea¬ 
chers working as a team. Thus, all 
the teachers together make education 
relevant and the school as an interest¬ 
ing place for the pupils to come. 
There is more frequent interaction 
among teachers which promotes 
excellence in teaching Details of the 
broad features of the new system are 
as follows ; 

'NMiii-}>«ra(!c«lS ystviii 

Broadly speaking, the non-graded 
system makes possible adjustment of 
teaching and administrative procedures 
to meet differing social, mental and 
physical capacities of pupils. The 
organization is vertical and eliminates 
grade labels, promotes flexible grouping 
and continuous progress, and permits 
utilization of some meaningful indivi¬ 
dualized instruction, using student 
tutors Another purpose of the non- 


graded system is to provide success¬ 
ful learning experiences to each child 
so that he will want to learn more 
in schools If the pupil’s learning 
experiences are not favourable it pio- 
duces inhibitions and the pupil does 
not want any more of schooling. Thus 
by providing successful and reward¬ 
ing learning experiences the drop-out 
rate could be reduced. Such success¬ 
ful learning experiences are facilitated 
by providing opportunities for every 
child to learn according to his own 
growth pattern. The child is made 
to realise that he is acquiring skills 
and abilities which are relevant to his 
well-being in society. The non-graded 
system breaks artificial grade barriers 
and encourages more interaction 
among the pupils and teachers which 
in turn helps break caste and other 
socio-economic barriers in our 
society. In addition, the non-graded 
system helps in individualization of 
instruction which results in better 
cognitive and effective growth. 

'H'csinu 'I/, 

Although there are many defini¬ 
tions and descriptions of team teach¬ 
ing, for our purpose team teaching 
may be defined as a system where a 
group of two or more teachers 
assumes a common responsibility of the 
total instruction programme for two 
or more classes. In the context of two- 
teacher primary schools, it could 
mean two teachers sharing 
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responsibilities and expertise to instruct 
pupils in classes one through five. 

Some researches and experiences 
have shown that grade level grouping 
in self-contained classrooms for all 
learning is both inejficient and 
ineffective. It is also proved that 
several units can be taught better in 
large ungraded groups and that a 
group of teachers working together 
to share that responsibility of a large 
group of pupils, can better meet the 
needs of all pupils. The teachers 
plan to work together and distribute 
the tasks according to their interests 
and expertise They divide the pupils 
in small groups according to the 
pupils’ abilities and interests. The 
teachers get more opportunities to 
interact with the pupils They know 
the pupils better and, therefore, can 
give more individualized attention. 
The team-teaching approach provides 
more individualization of instruction. 
In addition, the team teachers orga¬ 
nize, more effectively, the faster/senior 
students to tutor other students. As 
among the teachers, interaction 
among the students is also more 
encouraged. 

hidividkiii'Ui/ed 

It is now widely recognized that 
each individual has different learning 
needs and rate of growth. Therefore, 
education should be geared to meet 
the needs of each individual. In order 


to sustain his interest in education, a 
pupil may be allowed to enjoy the 
process of learning at his own pace. 
The pupil in the individualized system 
is given more rewards indicating his 
success in the learning process. The 
instant reward changes the outlook 
of the pupil who begins to like the 
subject and is motivated to learn more 
of it The child begins to believe in 
his own competence and his self- 
concept develops faster 

The individualized system encoura¬ 
ges the pupils to take initiative in 
learning and this self-initiated learn¬ 
ing is reinforced by giving the feed¬ 
back. The new system may not be 
completely individualized as some 
pupils, especially those from the lower 
scocio-economic status, may, at times, 
need direct teaching to sustain their 
cognitive growth. However, in order 
to diagnose different learning difficul¬ 
ties of diffei ent pupils the new system 
may be individualized as much as 
possible. 

.'''fi-qi'S li'o!' of fiM- 

The new system requires integra¬ 
tion of various aspects of educational 
processes, from the development of 
a syllabus to the training of key 
personnel, evaluation and feedback- 
Some of the major steps are as 
follows : 

(a) Preparation of a syllabus for 
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non-graded teaching. 

(b) Preparation of textual material 
and teaching aids based on the 
syllabus. 

(c) Development of teaching and 
instructional strategies. 

(d) Training of teachers/key per¬ 
sonnel, etc for the new system. 

(e) Try-out of the new system of 
education. 

(f) Evaluation of the new system 
and feedback. 


The try-out of this system may be 
taken up as a pilot project by pro¬ 
fessionals who have interest in the 
improvement of primary education. 
This group wUl prepare material and 
try out the new system in a small 
number of primary schools. On the 
other hand, the system may be tried 
out on a larger scale in a union terri¬ 
tory or a part of a state. This will, 
however, necessitate training of key 
personnel and teachers, in addition 
to preparation of materials. 
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Development of Creative Thinking 
Abilities at the Primary Stage 


Satish Kumar Yadav 
Ciirnciihim Group 
Natiomtl Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi 


It has now been widely recognized that 
all-round development of the child’s 
personality is the true aim of 
education This laudable aim can be 


realized when opportunities are provi¬ 
ded to the children to develop various 
facets of their personality including 
creative thinking abilities. At the time 
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of birth, the child does not understand 
his environment and isunwaie of a 
number of phenomena. The child is 
just like a raw ore of gold and it is up 
to the goldsmith to convert it into 
glittering ornaments of choice. Simi¬ 
larly, it is up to the teacher to develop 
creative thinking abilities m children 
or to stifle their growth, 

’ll iS"f! I'v i, ) I'Uf { t ',1 < 

Here a basic question arises: What 
is meant by creativity ? Creativity has 
been defined in several ways by diffe¬ 
rent psychologists but there is not 
much difference between them The 
common denominator in all definitions 
is the product of the creative act which 
is ‘Unique’, ‘Original’, ‘New’ or 
‘Different’ from the one that preceded 
it For our purpose, we may accept 
the definition of creativity as “the pro¬ 
cess by which original patterns are 
formed and expressed”. In a nutshell, 
creative thinking abilities imply pro¬ 
ducing acts, ideas, facts, concepts, 
principles and images in mind creati¬ 
vely or using and producing knowledge 
creatively Here again, another basic 
question arises as to who will develop- 
creative thinking abilities in children 
at the primary stage. In Indian con 
ditions, the teacher is the only tool 
available to develop creative thinking 
abilities in children at the primary 
stage 

In actual practice the child is first 


dictated by the parents at home and 
then by the teacher in school, In 
school, the teacher adopts dictatorial 
attitude towards the children and be¬ 
haves with them in an authoritarian 
manner As a result, the children 
become so scared that they do not dare 
ask questions inside or outside the 
classroom In this way development 
of the child’s mental abilities stops and 
he becomes dependent on others. These 
days, in schools, mostly the teachers 
dictate notes to the students and the 
students vomit these notes in exami¬ 
nation In this way the students are 
not given a chance to think indepen¬ 
dently, resulting in their dependence 
on the teacher. Therefore, their crea¬ 
tive thinking abilities do not get 
nourishment Some psychological 
research studies have shown that if 
creative thinking abilities are not allo¬ 
wed to develop during the childhood, 
they get stunted and cannot develop 
later in life It is, therefore, veiy essen¬ 
tial to develop creative thinking abili¬ 
ties in the child at the primary stage so 
that he becomes an independent thin¬ 
ker and develops a capability to pro¬ 
duce innovative ideas. 

'ikovt 'ui [iPs'U’jnjk 1 

To develop creative thinking abili¬ 
ties in school children, the teacher is 
the key person because he can put the 
children in thought-provoking situa¬ 
tions and stimulate them to ask 
intelligent questions. The following 
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techniques may be helpful in the deve¬ 
lopment of creative thinking abilities 
in the children. 

Creative Enviranment 

Environment in its broader sense 
includes physical, social, and econo¬ 
mic environment. But here we are 
concerned with environment as a 
method for the development of think¬ 
ing abilities. Environmental technique 
is undoubtedly the best technique for 
the development of creative thinking 
abilities in the children For example, 
take the topic of “Flower” or “Tree” 
from environmental science at the 


/ 

/ 
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primary stage. After showing the 
trees and plants in the school com- 
poud the teacher can stimulate the 
students to put questions In this way 
they can learn better in comparison to 
the teaching of the lesson in the class¬ 
room in a routine manner. Thus, a 
teacher can stimulate the children to 
think independently and creatively 
with the help of environment. 

Creative Art 

Art is the best means to develop 
creative thinking abilities in the child¬ 
ren at the primary stage Art inclu¬ 
des various activities, i e., dance, role 
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playing, drama, painting, clay modell¬ 
ing, sculpture, etc The teacher can 
stimulate the children to organize folk 
dances and answer the usual questions 
pertaining to them In the same way, 
he can ask the students to prepare 
different types of clay models and 
stimulate them to raise as many ques¬ 
tions as they can regarding each of 
the models. The child knows the role 
of different persons like postman, 
policeman, parents and also of birds 
and animals from his surroundings 
The teacher can stimulate the children 
to play the roles of artists, parents, 
policemen and birds in the class. The 
child can present mono-acting in the 
class, In this way, ait can help the 
teacher to develop thinking abilities 
in the children 

Scientific Method 

The teacher should adopt a 
scientific method of teaching, which 
has the following steps: 

(i) Confrontation with a problem¬ 
atic situation 

(ii) Classification of the problem 
and foimulation of hypotheses. 

(iii) Collection of data, analysing 
the data and testing the 
hypotheses 

(iv) Drawing conclusions and 
making generalizations. 

On the basis of the systematic way of 
teaching mentioned above, the teacher 


can develop thinking abilities in the 
children. At the piiniaiy stage, if such 
abilities are developed, the children 
will become habitual of doing 
things finding in a systematic way and 
out solutions and making generaliza¬ 
tions The teacher can use this 
method in subjects like mathematics, 
science, and environmental studies, etc 

Creative Reading 

Readers are generally of six types. 
The readers of the first type read 
books, newspapeis, articles and 
stories, etc., but they do not understand 
what they have read The readers of 
the second type read literature and are 
able to understand but they can not 
explain what they have read The third 
type reads and mugs up literature and 
vomits it out as and when asked The 
fourth type of readers read and 
understand literature and keep the 
information as a record The fifth 
type of readers are able to analyse 
and criticise the ideas given in the 
literature The sixth type of leaders 
are creative readers. They understand 
the literature and point out the 
lacunae and shortcomings, and give 
suggestions for modifications They 
go even beyond this stage and can 
produce innovative ideas on the basis 
of the piece of literature they have 
gone through The teacher should 
make efforts to produce creative 
readers. While teaching he can put 
thought-provoking questions which 
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will requite imaginative thinking on 
the part of the pupils. The teacher can 
give them a paragraph of prose, an 
advertisement, an article or a speech 
for finding out a suitable title. 

Creative Writing 

In creative writing, words emp¬ 
loyed and ideas expressed are unique 
in their own way and the writer can 
opt for any stream of writing, poetry, 
lyric, stoiy, drama, essay or letter¬ 
writing as his medium of expression. 
Through these media, the child can 
enjoy the past, the present and the 
future simultaneously, and can 
experience the w'orlds of reality and 
imagination instantaneously The 
teacher can develop the skill of crea¬ 
tive writing in the class by involving 
the children in different activities in 
accordance with their interests. Their 
grammatical and spelling mistakes 
should be corrected but correlation 
of mistakes should not be over¬ 
emphasized because ideas and styles 
deserve more attention and emphasis. 


In the class, every new object or idea 
should be given importance and 
investigation and exploration should 
be encouraged so that self-confidence 
is developed in the children. The 
teacher should encourage the desire 
for self-expression, and should provide 
the children with oppoitunities for 
writing essays, stories, letters, poems, 
etc , without lestrictions of time 

Creative Oral Expression 

It is generally observed that many 
people are unable to express them¬ 
selves satisfactorily. There must be 
mote than one reason for this 
pioblem But the most important 
reason is that during the first few 
years of their life, the children do not 
get adequate opportunities for oral 
self-expression. Only the teacher can 
help in solving this problem. He can 
involve the children in many activities 
like school pailiament, daily morning 
assembly, additional reading for 
acquisition of knowledge, modern 
methods and techniques of teaching, 
co-curricular activities, brain storming 
and creative teaching, for the improve¬ 
ment of their oral expression. 

These are thus a few suggestions 
for the development of cieative 
thinking abilities in the children 
at the primary stage. A teacher may 
think of several other ways of deve¬ 
loping creative thinking abilities and 
help the child in shaping gradually his 
total development 
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JAGMOHAN SHAHRAJA 
Music Lectin er 

In-seivice Teacher Ti anting Institute 
Education Department 
Municipal Coipoiottoii of Delhi 


Music IS the essence of human life. It 
is Such a gift that involves man so 
deeply that he forgets even himself 
for sometime. Music is all the more 
important for little children. It is 
a research-tested fact that children 
love music immensely. They love 
music as dearly as they love sweets 
and toys. Even their games are 
usually based on musical tones 
and musical sweetness and repetition, 

as ‘Kara Smundar Go pi Chander- 

etc. Even at the time of going to bed, 
little children are made to listen to 
slow and sweet sounding melodies 
and lullabies. All this goes to show 
that music is certainly of great conse¬ 
quence in the education of primary 
School children. Yet the fact remains 
that music finds many difficulties to 
make a place for itself in primary 
schools. Even today, there aiemany 
people who do not wis>h to give a 


proper place to music in the school 
curriculum That is why only a few 
progiessive schools make it an 
integral part of their curriculum 

The capacity and melody of music 
do not merely depend upon the 
sweetness of one’s voice. It is 
almost a misnomer to identify sweet¬ 
ness of music with the sweetness of 
one’s throat. The capacity of music 
is manifest in a variety of forces One 
is love for music which creates a kind 
of interest for music This is visible 
in an individual who seeks to evolve 
his personality through the medium 
of music. In simple words, it is 
through music that one becomes 
completely one and involved in it. 

This becomes clear at times 
through expressions like tears of 
joy, wondering eyes, etc. 
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It is vei-y important from the 
viewpoint of teaching that the teacher 
should try, according to his capacity, 
to instil in his students love for music. 
The moie the students are impressed 
by the teacher’s own love for music, 
the more they develop interest in this 
field. Besides love for music, practice 
in music is another important criter¬ 
ion This is inherent almost in everyone 
and needs to be urgently developed. 
Generally, most children can instantly 
copy one or two notes sung by the 
teacher. But all cannot reflect them 
instantly in their mind merely on 
listening to them. It is not sure that, 
even on having love fot music, one 
may express it in its true tone, melody 


and spirit. All this needs a sufficient 
amount of practice, particularly in 
two of its important aspects, that is, 
in preparing oneself to sing on listen¬ 
ing to it and to attune oneself to 
its true tone and melody. 

It is important for the teacher to 
select, in the beginning, only such 
songs that may be easy and simple, 
and to pick up only such students to 
sing them as possess good memory to 
learn songs Besides love for music 
and memory for musical notes, it is 
important to inculcate in the child 
musical pioficiency. This includes 
providing knowledge of fall and rise 
in voice, its sweetness and shrillness, 
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etc. But this may not be easy. 
However, in order to iaculcate these 
traits, the teacher ought to keep the 
following points in mind .• 

1 The words of a song should be 
easy and known; they should be 
sweet in tone ; their meaning 
should be simple and clear. 

2. The subject-matter of the song 
should be in accordance with the 
un lerstanding level of the cla^s 
Generally, children like those songs 
that enshrine patriotism, heronm 
etc, and that involve the use of 
names of birds, animals, toys, etc,' 

3. Children like group songs more 
than individual songs and, as 
such, they aie of greder conse¬ 
quence 

4. The songs ought to be sweet¬ 
sounding and melodious. It is there- 

\ fore, important to select act vity 
\ songs which are easier to sing and 
w easier to be expressed through hand 
'I and footwork and other bodier 
\ aotions and activities. This enhan- 
\^^elf-coiifiidence among children. 
\ '' '■ 

5. It is true that the number of acti¬ 
vity songs is not enough from the 
point of view of children. To meet 


this need, the teacher may himself 
learn to compose children songs. It 
may be difficult in the beginning but 
slowly and gradually the teacher 
would be a success in this task* 

6. The teacher should himself compose 
and select songs on the basis of his 
own insight. These may be com- 
po'^ed on the basis of classroom 
lessons as well- The teacher can 
always make the child interested by 
presenting nev>er and newer songs 
before them. 

7. The teacher should also evaluate 
the interest of children from time 
to time in the light of newer 
techniques and never insights. 

In shoit, if we wish to become 
successful ptimaiy school teachers, 
we ought to become one among 
children and be practical and pragma 
tic in our teaching Very few teachers m 
India possess true knowledge of 
teaching music to little children. 
Because of lack of this knowledge, 
they fail to become otic with child¬ 
ren and, as such, both teacher as 
well as the children remain deprived 
of the real joy of music. Hence, the 
importance of music in the education 
of primary school children . 
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Putting Questions in the Classroom 


N.K. Jangira. 

Recidei 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Tiauinig, New Delhi 


Questions form one of the most patent classroom. Above all, questions in¬ 
tools of classroom instruction. They crease pupils’ participation in the 
are used for a variety of purposes learning situation which is an 
Questions are used m theclassioom to essential condition of learning, 
arouse pupils’ curiosity and stimulate 

their thinking Questions are also used Classroom questioning has several 
for reviewing pupils’ progress in learn- dimensions Putting questions and call¬ 
ing. Yet another purpose for which ing on pupils are two of these. What 
questions are used refers to securing are the specific teacher behaviours 
and sustaining pupils’ attention in the comprising these dimensions ? The 
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answer to this question provides guide¬ 
lines foi the teacher to put questions 
in the classroom and distribute them 
in an effective manner. Discussion 
on these tw'o aspects of classroom 
questioning behaviour follows. 

Methodology of Putting Classroom 
Questions 

A question is first phrased in the 
mind of the teacher, followed by ask¬ 
ing students’ reactions to it in the class¬ 
room, The specific teacher’s behaviour 
for putting cross-questions in the 
classroom refers to speed and voice. 

Speed 

The speed with which questions are 
put in the classroom determines their 
comprehensibility. Different types of 
questions need to be put with different 
speeds to different types of pupils. The 
longer questions need to be put at 
slower speed than the shorter questions 
Questions may be put at slower speed 
in lower grades in view of the maturity 
level of the pupils The questions 
aimed at stimulating thinking in pupils 
need to be put at comparatively slower 
speed than drill and practice questions. 
Thus, the speed of putting questions in 
the classroom should be adjusted accor¬ 
ding to the purpose of the question, 
and the level of the pupils. 

Modulated Voice 

Modulation of voice includes tone 
and pitch. Questions should be put 


with proper modulation, because the 
tone and, the pitch of, and stress on 
different words determine the intent of 
the question. For example . What 
brings you here ? 


The question in normal tone and 
pitch conveys simple inquiry about the 
purpose of the visit. The high tone 
and pitch of, and stress on the first 
two woids change the intent. It ques¬ 
tions the desirability of the visit. 

Audibility of Questions 

Questions need to be put in a voice 
which is audible to the pupils sitting 
in different parts of the classroom. 
Sometimes questions go unanswered 
not because the pupils do not know 
the answer, but because they could 
not hear the questions properly. So 
audibility of the questions by all the 
pupils should be ensured. 

Pausing 

After putting a question, the 
teacher is to call on some pupil to 
answer. He should allow some pause 
v^/hich is a short period of silence for 
providing the pupils with time to 
think The length of the pause depends 
upon the nature of the question and 
the level ol the pupils. The questions 
requiring a higher level of thinking 
need a longer pause than the questions 
requiring a lower level of thinking. 
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The pupils in lower grades need a lon¬ 
ger pause than those in higher grades- 
Usually, a pause varies from 3-5 
seconds depending upon the level of 
the question and the level of the 
pupils 

Distribution of Questions 

After putting the question and pro¬ 
viding an adequate pause for the 
pupils to think out their responses, the 
teacher is required to designate pupils 
to answer, the question. What are the 
dimensions of distribution of classroom 
questions ? What are the specific tea¬ 
cher behaviours ? This section specifies 
the teacher’s behaviour correspond¬ 
ing to the dimensions of distribution 
of questions in the classroom. 

Coverage of Classroom Space 

The first dimension of distribution 
of questions refers to the coverage of 
classroom Are the questions distri¬ 
buted among the pupils sitting in front 
of the teacher or among the pupils at 
the back of the classroom ? Are they 
distributed among the pupils on the left 
of the classroom or among those on 
the right segment of the classroom ? 
It has been observed that distribution 
is mostly confined to the pupils 
sitting in the front It it, therefore, 
essential that questions are distributed 
all over the classroom. 


Calling on Non-volunteers and 
Volunteers 

The second dimension of distribu¬ 
tion of classroom questions refers to 
the nature of pupils Is it that the 
teacher calls on volunteers only to 
answer his questions or does he call on 
non-volunteers as well ? A volunteer 
is one who shows willingness to ans¬ 
wer a question by raising his hand or 
by other behavioural indicators. A 
non-volunteer is one who chooses to 
remain passive to the questions. The 
practice, however, is that u'^ually the 
teacher calls on volunteers to answer 
his questions. This is an unhealthy 
classroom practice The non-volunteers 
withdraw themselves from all class¬ 
room activities. They become under¬ 
achievers and are converted into 
failures. They finally become potential 
drop-outs So, the teacher calling on 
non-volunteers assumes the same 
importance, rather increased impor¬ 
tance, than calling on volunteers only. 
This helps in stimulating these pupils 
and enlisting their participation in 
classroom instruction 

Thus, the teacher should put ques¬ 
tions in the classroom, ensuring (a) 
proper speed; (b) properly modulated 
voice; (c) audibility; and (d) adequate 
pause. The questions should be dis¬ 
tributed all over the classroom, among 
volunteers as well as non-volunteers. 
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The Hare and the Tortoise 


Note for Teachers Please i elate tilts tale tti the class cnul help 
the children thaw both the hen e and the tortoise In diffei ent stages 
of the I ace Please insist on di awing separate lines of the 
anatomy of both and explain how easy it is to diaw animals 
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The age-old story of 
the hare and the tortoise 
explains very little. The 
real tale is certainly 
more fascinating. 

Once upon a time in 
a dense forest a tortoise 
boasted of his speed. 
The hare listened patien¬ 
tly and smiled. He was, 
however, not sure about 
the reason of this big 
talk 

The tortoise mistook 
the silence for cowardice 
on the part of the hare. 
“Would you care to ruir 
against me now ?” cried 
the toi'toise. 

“If you insist, yes”, 
agieed the hare. 

As the race started, 
the hare went to take 
rest. Determined as the 
tortoise I was, he did’nt 
look back. 

After sometime, the 
hare woke up and over¬ 
took the tortoise. “I 
have no interest in com¬ 
peting with you,” the 
hare shouted. If 1 win, 
I get no credit, but If 
you win the whole world 
would acknowledge you 
as a wise and patient 
person Even at the cost 
of my reputation, I shall 
not win ” 

The moral of the 
story is : Never hurt 
anybody’s ego if you 
can help it. 
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K/VNn CUANDU^ Bhardwaj 


Lcciuiei III Alls 

Government Higher Secoiidtiiy Sihaol 
Maclliopur (Rajastluin) 


The area of ait is not restricted to 
drawings only, it extends to expression 
of one’s ideas and feelings besides 
aesthetics. Art has its own importance 
in one’s daily life. Happiness, depres¬ 
sion, etc., can be expressed through 
art They can be poitrayed through 
varying shapes. While faith can be 
symbolized in the form of temples, 
gurudwavas and mosques, depression 
could be shown through jail. God is 
beyond form but He is symbolized in 
varying forms for the benefit of ordi¬ 
nary mortals. 

While trees, mountains and rivers 
are gifts of nature, paintings, art, 
furniture, etc. are man-made 

In nature, no two trees or moun¬ 
tains or stones are exactly alike. This 
feeling of being different renders these 
shapes into a sense of beauty The 
artist presents them in new shapes 
and forms but their relationship with 
nature is evident. In certain cases the 
artist completes the job left incomp¬ 


lete by nature. A modern artist, 
Sagan, has classified all shapes into 
three main categoi les They are • (a) 
perpendicular, (b) circular and (c) 
angular. All art has these three forms 
as its basis All forms have some re¬ 
lationship with empty space. This 
vacant space and the relationship 
bet\^een the art form and the vacant 
space gives birth to aesthetics 

Creativity in ait is of immense 
impoitance. An artist recreates flo¬ 
wers, leaves, etc , through his imagi¬ 
nation. Only then can one feel the 
mystery, beauty and depth in an ait 
form Art should leave something for 
the imagination of the viewer. 

If several forms were presented in 
a single type, it would normally result 
in boredom. Therefore, different 
forms should be arranged in different 
vacant spaces so that art should look 
even betterthan what it would nor¬ 
mally look. Therein lies the distinc¬ 
tion between an artist and a designer. 
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A better art is one which is better 
oiganized While preparing a painting 
an artist should remember not to have 
all subjects of one size only. Except 
for the piincipal form which noimally 
is the theme, all others should be smal¬ 
ler and supporting. There should be 
a colour combination in the forms but 
the background should be given ano¬ 
ther colour in order to bring out the 
theme prominently, Bright colours 
bring the shapes and foi ms out The 
reason why Rajput paintings have been 
admired is that the background is flat 
but the forms and shapes have been 
done Well. The king is shown more 
prominently than the servant All 
other men and women are of one size 
only. The balcony, trees and other 
objects are in an irregular design. 
Geometrical Figures 

Folk art is a wider term- Like 
ordinary people, it is free from rules- 


Lines are simple and colours are pure- 
Folk art is meant to please oneself It 
has the child-like simplicity that attra¬ 
cts eveiyone. Its geometiical forms 
aie employed to decoiate homes and 
are used in the red colours like aata 
and melvidi. On all auspicious occa¬ 
sions, geometrical shapes and forms 
are used. On occasions like Holi, 
Deewali, etc., the house is decorated 
with these designs. These designs 
have been invented to please oneself. 
Meanings to these irregular lines were 
given later. The Swastik term has 
been traced back to Mohn-Jo-Daro. 
This term is made up of the two sym¬ 
bols of Man and Nature. It is regar¬ 
ded very auspicious. In ancient Egypt 
angles were used as a unit of measure 
Similarly, in Tantra, angles have pro¬ 
fusely been used. Swastik is painted 
on the walls during Dussehra and 
Deewali. The hexagons are used in the 
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Mahalaxmi Yantra. Besides the old 
foit at Delhi, hexagons can be 
found on the tombs of Humayun and 
Muhammad Gazni. This form is used 
in Mesopotamia, Babylon and Bhutan. 

In hexagon a chemist sees the 
constituents of his experiment and a 
tantrik the background for his yoga. 

In nature this shape is found in 
the honeycomb, the back of the tor¬ 
toise, the diamond, etc. This shape 
can withstand the gravity of the earth 
and the magnetic pulls. The angular 
form provides strength to the thing 
built in that shape. Minarets, doors, 
bridges, etc., are all built in that shape. 
Mountains are represented in angular 
forms, Mountains and Shiva are 
interrelated. In the physical woild the 
angle represents manliness, and the 
three basic qualities of Sat, Tam and 
Raj which in turn are representative 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh The 
trinity of the Christians is also sym¬ 
bolized by the angle The geometric 
forms used in art can be employed for 
material and spiritual purposes Diffe¬ 
rent forms do not mean that the pur¬ 
poses are also different. 

Ornamentation 

Geometrical forms started getting 
ornamented soon after. We all know 
that ornamentation is not an end in 
itself. It is employed to make a 
beautiful thing look more beautiful 


but it cannot make ugly beautiful, in 
any art fomi we have two aspects of 
a thing, the conceptual and the aitistic. 
Ornamentation helps the former look 
more charming and, therefore, too 
much of it v\ould subdue the con¬ 
cept. Art, unlike photography, is not 
a copy of nature. In Ajanta, creepers 
and leaves have been ornamentally 
portrayed. Ornamentation can be seen 
both in fine art and also in objects of 
daily use. The tombs of Egypt, the 
Greece wine-glasses, the pillars in 
Indian temples, the aiches and shades 
etc, are all ornamented. With time 
the values of ornamentation also 
undergo change The Lotus of Ajanta 
was replaced by the rose of the 
Mughals Creepers and flowers for¬ 
merly used only on temple walls found 
place in the Mughal residential apart¬ 
ments Under the influence of Tantra, 
the idols of Konaik, Khajuraho and 
Bhubaneswar vent nude. 

The primitive man always took 
shelter in buildings and caves. After 
he had eaten and rested, he started 
ornamenting these places. He orna¬ 
mented natives’ equipments and deve¬ 
loped a keen sense for a philosophy 
of art and aesthetics. The 'art for 
art’s sake’ could only accept a few 
developments in art which Vatsayan 
had classified. The ornamentation 
of idols falls within this category. 
The dancing girls beneath the arches 
provide support to the doormen on the 
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loof. Most of Ajanta Art is also 
decorative. The tree on a drama stage 
is also decorative. 

The Symbol and Reality 

There is a saying in art which 
holds that art should be like a reflec¬ 
tion in the mirror of reality. This is 
what had fooled Duryodhana while 
visiting the newly-constructed house 
of the Pandavas. If one went a little 
ahead of this, one would have to use 
symbols. It is with the help of symbols 
we come to recognize the culture of 
other nations In the Indian culture, 
the lotus, the elephant and the swan 
have their own connotations All the 
three have relation with water. These 
symbols also represent the Hindu 
pantheon. 

The lotus has been used profusely 
by the Buddhists. It symbolizes Lord 
Buddha’s unlimited purity, inner 
calm and divinity. In those times 
the lotus was employed to show a 
woman’s beauty—her eyes, face, palm 


and feet were compared with the lotus. 

The elephant signified power, peace 
and kingliness. The elephant has 
been employed in battles, marriages, 
etc., and is on the whole very auspi¬ 
cious. It is Lord Indra’s representa¬ 
tive and is counted as one out of the 
fourteen gems. Even Lord Buddha 
w'as in his previous life, an elephant, 
it is said 

The Swan 

The swan is supposed to be the car¬ 
rier of Lord Brahma and the Goddess 
of Learning. It repiesents purity, in¬ 
telligence, peace and touching affec¬ 
tion The Jains and the Mauryas have 
used the lotus in their art and 
architecture 

We could briefly state that whether 
‘art for art’s sake’ is a serious matter 
or not, aesthetics satisfies our intel¬ 
lectual need. Painting gives us plea¬ 
sure in being looked at. Why don’t 
we, then, beautify and artistically pro¬ 
duce objects of daily use ? 
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TEACHERS WRITE 


Pumshment in Schools 
A Boon or A Curse 

Punishment has become a controversial 
issue in Indian schools In most of 
the schools in India, students often get 
punishment which becomes a hinde- 
rance in the development of their 
personality, 

I know of a boy who was studying 


in the middle class in a public school 
of repute. Though a topper in exam, 
he was an enigma for his teachers for 
his rough and tough behaviour. To 
meet this situation, the teachers often 
adopted the method of corporal puni¬ 
shment, but this turned out to be so 
degrading and humiliating for the boy 
that he developed a kind of hatred fo r 
his teachers and school. 
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In yet another case, the boy as 
fatherless Hls mother was a teacher m 
some government school He too was 
a brilliant boy, but the several schools 
at which he studied one after the other, 
sacked him for one reason or the 
other. Perhaps, these schools had 
their own justification for the treat¬ 
ment meted out to the boy, but such 
punishment docs more harm than 
goo ! to the erring children. The stu¬ 
dents so tieated pioduce a type of 
revolt in their minds against the school 
authorities, v Inch may go against the 
society in the long run. Those belong¬ 
ing to broken, homes ate further 
alienated from school as well as theii 
own home. 

Tn the West, the problem is dealt 
with pragmatically The mischief- 
doer would be asked to have a walk of 
about one mile to pondei ovei the 
deed done by him. On his return, he 
would be asked to report or explain 
his reactions. This method may not 
work in our country, yet it can offer a 
kind of shift from the type of punish¬ 
ment given here. Some schools in India 
prefer to give fatigue drill to the boy, 
which is quite a safer way to teach the 
guilty. However, we do need to have 
such uniform norms of punishment in 
schools that may be designed to reform, 
not alienate, the erring students 
from school, home and society, 

H. L. Chopra 
Seiiioi Mastei 
Gum Shikhar School 
Mount Abu (Raj) 


Thacheus are often found com¬ 
plaining that children do not stick to 
their classes ; they tend to truant 
away after leccss ; they are so 
incoiiigible that no amount of advice 
would mend their w'ays. In that, a 
teacher w'ould often say to his class, 
“I have taught you this unit of lesson 
till ice But you are all too dunce to 
understand it. Open the book for 
the next lesson—lesson No 19, Day 
and Night” 

Some students begin yawning and 
some looking at the birds in the open 
sky. They, though physically present, 
are mentally absent from the class 
Some are fondly awaiting the next 
bell. In such a kind of situation it 
appears that the teacher finds faults 
with his pupils peihaps to cover up 
some of his own weaknesses This 
makes me tell my fellow teachers to 
see to whether while teaching, the 
students are not getting bored. 

In this context the fact perhaps is 
that our teaching is getting rather so 
dull, dreary and uninteresting that the 
classes aie losing all attraction about 
them Students do not feel like stick¬ 
ing to their classes but wish to while 
away their time in wandering here 
and there. However, if the teacher 
can make his teaching interesting. 
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such a situation can be avoided. Here 
are a few tips in this regard ■ 

The teacher may himself become 
one among his pupils to sing, play, 
run and actively participate in every 
activity. For instance, in order to 
teach them counting, he may compose 
his own songs, poems and catchy 
phrases, like the one presented here in 
roman : 

‘Sabh se’ pahle ek, ma ko matha tek ; 
nske 'age’ do, khoob khe’lo kho ; do 
ke bad tin, baja baje bin ; Tin ke ‘age’ 
char, munne ko mat mar ; ” 

Obviously, children will easily 
learn counting through such songs 
and activities. Children possess an 
immense capacity for rote learning. 
This capacity would in this way 
be properly channelized and their 
interest in learning will be properly 
maintained 

Try to make your period so interes¬ 
ting that children may eagerly await 
it. But this is possible only when the 
cooperation of the children is fully 
solicited in the teaching-learning 
situation They may be encouraged, 
from their very first day, to put ques¬ 
tions to you about their doubts and 
curiosities. 

Do not go to the class without 
piior preparation. If you go to the 
class with full preparation, children 
become readily receptive to learning. 


It means, you must cany with you 
whatever teaching aids are needed to 
make the topic motivating and inteies- 
ting. Even simple material like 
duster, chalk, book, chart, sketch, 
map, model may serve the purpose. 
For instance, while teaching the topic 
on ‘Hundis’, I made them know about 
the blank 'Hundi’ forms. Similarly, 
pailiamenlary practices were taught 
by actually organizing such gi oups in 
the class. Besides, used postcards, 
inland letters, and other things like 
kilogiams, meters, etc., can be used as 
improvized aids to give them first¬ 
hand knowledge and in making 
teaching more effective 

Always keep standing while teach¬ 
ing as this would keep you alert and 
would help you do justice to whatever 
topic you teach Do not show off 
your learning or scholarship before 
children as this would not help them 
in any way. Do not overload them 
with knowledge Assign them only 
that much home-work which they 
can easily do Home-work need 
always be purposeful and should 
be thoroughly checked. 

Maximum use of chalk and duster 
be made. Simple illustrations and 
experiments would also make teaching 
easier. It really depends upon the 
teacher himself to make his teaching 
interesting and effective. To collect, 
prepaie and utilize instructional aids 
is the teacher’s basic potential. He 
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can also seek students’ cooperation in 
this task. 

if we wish to earn respect of child¬ 
ren let’s make our teaching simple and 
attractive. Exchange of knowledge 
can be made effective and lasting 
through the teacher’s own efforts, 
Students do talk among themselves 
to appreciate such teachers whose 
teaching is interesting, effective and ■ 
lasting Such appreciation is the 
real evaluation of the teachei. In stu¬ 
dents’ appreciation of the teacher lies , 
his real merit, respect and honour 

Chuni Lal Saluja ' 
Tciichci , Secondary 
School j 

Shiv Pun {MP) 


The Terrified Children 

WE OFTEN hear and see that children, 
are afraid to go to school, On a sligh¬ 
test pretext they stay away from' 
school and feel quite happy about it' 
This may happen because parents tryf 
to frighten them into discipline by 
naming teachers. It is no surprise if 
children take teachers as bugbears. I 
have a few suggestions to make in 
this regard, based on my personal 
experience. 
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1. when a child enters school, the 
teacher is a stranger to him. This un¬ 
familiarity makes him feel afraid of 
him It is suggested that teachers, 
in the beginning, should talk to the 
children in a very loving manner so 
that they may feel at home. 

2. The teacher should take care not 
to threaten his students for having 
forgotten to bring their textbooks or 
pencils, etc. Instead, he sould ask 
a student to share the same with 
his classmate or could lend him for a 
day, the material from school itself 
At the end of the day the teacher 
could remind him lovingly not to 
forget to bring next day what he had 
forgotten that day. This would help 
the child to be careful in future and 
also avoid the possibility of creating 
any kind of fear or phobia in him. 

3. The problem of speech also results 
in several complications. In local 
schools the teachers speak a strange 
tongue hard to be followed by the 
children. A child may have several 
answers to the teacher’s question but 
he hesitates to answer for fear that if 
he spoke in his own tongue the 
teacher might beat him Therefore a 
teacher would be well-advised to 
speak, as far as possible, the tongue 
the students have in that area, to 
encourage them to react without any 


fear, to the questions put to them in 
the classroom 

4. The children are universally fond 
of playing. They are afraid to go to 
school because thev think if they are 
found playing, the teachers would 
take action against them. If the 
childien are given time to play in 
school, there is no reason why they 
would hesitate to go to school. 

5. The children want love and 
sympathy. Our schools wmefully lack 
them. Our teachers normally believe 
m coaxing children to read This is 
one single reason why a quarter of 
our children drop out and another 
quarter fail at the examinations. Our 
teachers should stop beating them 
and teach them by loving persuation 
They should learn to sit with the 
children and help them, out of their 
problems. This would create parental 
image in the eyes of such students. 

If these small points are taken into 
consideration, not a single child would 
either hesitate to go to school or drop 
out befoi e the due time In such a 
situation, they are bound to shine in 
all fields. 

SWARN kumari 
Primary Teacher 
Government Girls' High School 
Foi iikh Nagar (Haryana) 
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Ever since the evolution of life on the earth, water has lemained its cen¬ 
tral force. The concept of water is even educationally important and can be 
useful in organizing teaching of different subjects. 


School and Class Lower Secondary School, Class 6 or 7. 

Physical Environment In the case of an urban area, students may be 

taken to a nearby canal or well. 

Number of Students 15 to 90 

Material Needed A note-book and two or three colour pencils. 

Teaching Situation Students may be taken to a place near a well 

or a tank or a canal. The place may be got 
cleaned by the students themselves. If possible, 
they may be provided with the experience of 
camp life 
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Exploratory Questions 


The teacher may ask the pupils questions like 
these : 


Q- 

Ans. 

Q- 

Ans. 


Q- 


How do you feel like at this place ? 

It is an inteiesting place. (Since the children 
love new places, they will find it interesting.) 

What do you see here around you ? 

Farms, open fields, houses, river, canal, well, 
tube-well, etc (Children will naturally refer to 
things like these.) 

What is there in the river, canal, well or tube- 
well ? 


Ans, 


Water (Water would be the required answer.) 


The teacher may, in this way, introduce the day’s lesson on ‘water’ 
and relate it to different subjects through further questions. 


7, History 

Q. Children, why do people live near the river ? 

Ans. Because water is easily available there. 


Evaluation 


II. Arithmetic 

Q- 


The teacher may tell at this point how man 
has been living near rivers since ancient times, 
and in the process may tell them the story of 
civilization. Today, piped water is available 
in eveiy house in the cities. This was 
never so in olden days Then, the whole 
earth abounded in forests and man lived 
by eating fruits, birds and meat. After filling 
up his belly, he would go to the river to slake 
his thirst. In this way, the lesson on ancient 
man can be taught. 


Children, with what measure does the milk- 
vendor sell milk ? 
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Ans 

Q- 


Q- 

Evaluation 


in. Science 

Q. 1. 

Q. 2. 

Q. 3. 

Evaluation 


(May be, the children speak out the word ‘litre’) 

Do you know what makes one litre measure ? 

(May be, they are unable to tell it.) The wise 
teacher may tell that a pot ten centimeter long, 
ten centimeter wide and ten centimeter deep 
measures one litre water 

How much water is contained in a tank two 
meter long, two meter wide and one meter deep? 
The teacher may give a hint here that the 
volume of a pot = LxBxH. 

2x2x1 =4 cubic meter = 4000 cubic decimeter. 
(1 cubic decimeter = 1 litre) 

4000 cubic decimeter =•- 4000 litre. 

The tank . •. contains 4000 litre water in it. 


In which dilSferent forms can water be seen ? 

What is done to cool water ? 

What comes out on heating water ? 

Through questions like these, the teacher may 
explain the three states in which water can 
exist. Make the children understand that 
water can exist in three forms, namely—solid, 
liquid and gas. He may further explain that 
atoms in a solid remain closely well-knit 
with one another; in a liquid, they remain 
consiantly in motion here and there; and in a 
gas, they are let loose and fly quite far away 
from one another. These three stages can be 
well-illustrated in this way too While the 
teacher is there in the class, all the students 
remain seated as a body and only their heads 
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and hands seem to move. This symbolizes 
the solid state. But when the teacher is not 
there, they tend to move about fieely in the 
class like atoms in a liquid state And during 
recess, they get scattered like atoms of gas to 
distant corners of the school compound. 

What is the source of a river ? 

Here the teacher may describe the journey of 
a river fiom it,s souice in the mountains to 
its metger in the sea and relate it with the local 
enviionment in its geographical dimensions 
like climate, vegetation, etc Knowledge of 
agriculture can also be imparted in this way. 

V. English 

Words like river, water, tiee, well, hot, cold, 
etc., may be taught by using them in simple 
sentences 

VI. Art 

On-the-spot sketching and simple drawings 
may be done by the childien which may be 
evaluated and improved by the teacher. 

VIT Home task 

Before leaving the place, questions like these 
may be assigned as home-work ; 

1. What have you learnt today about the 
ancient man ? 

2, What are the different stages of water ? 

A related arithmetic sum and a question on local climate and agriculture 
may be assigned. 

Teaching in such a way may prove interesting to the children. 

CHANDER KlRA-N PaNDEY 

Headmastei, Lower Secondaiy School 
Surya Nagat, Janpath, Naimtal (UP.) 


IV. Geography 

Q- 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 



Whethek at school or outside, all child¬ 
ren love art They are always ready 
to take up pencil and paper and draw 
something or the other, giving free 
expression to what they feel and think. 
However, generally, this important 
aspect of the child’s development has 
hardly been given serious attention to 
either by parents or teachers. Most 


of the parents even go to the extent 
of condemning this activity as a waste 
of time 

Manmit Singh, an art teacher at 
Yadavindra Public School, Patiala, 
thinks otherwise. He strongly believes 
in the efficacy of Art as an effective 
njcdiura for the child’s creative 
development. He has founded an or¬ 
ganization called the International 
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Child Art Enthusiasts Federation to 
encourage creativity among children by 
promoting art education and exchange 
of child art exhibitions with other 
Countries, in association with the other 
international counterparts like the 
International Society for 
Education Through Art. 


H V(ti t'l.'.i'v 

Principms can help improve the com¬ 
petence of teachers by spending more 
time in the classroom, providing better 
evaluations, and rewarding successful 
teachers, according to the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(A AS A) 

“A major component of teacher 
evaluation and improvement—class- 
room observation —gets short shrift in 
many schools”, according to an aasa 
report. One consultant quoted in the 
report, Richard Manatt of Iowa State 
University, said the typical principal 
spends less than half an hour each year 
evaluating a teacher. The small 
amount of time “is like ‘spitting in the 
wind’ if you’re trying to help teachers 
change their basic teaching techniques 
into something that might be more 
beneficial to student achievement”, 
said Manatt, a statistics professor. 


Principals, meanwhile, should get 
to know their teachers and assign 
them where their strengths can best be 
used, according to AASA. Last-hired 


Delegating some responsibility to 
veteran staff members or department 
heads to help out new' teachers is one 
answer for some principals who can’t 
do as much personal supervision as 
they’d like, according to the report. 


‘str ,s I lirri srulttiu 

The Education Depaitment of 
Tasmania has published a discussion 
paper on the teacher’s responsibility 
in and for the school curriculum. 

Prepared by teachers, and expres¬ 
sing a teacher’s point of view, it is 
written in simple and straightforward 
language. Teachers everywhere will 
find it an invaluable guide to their 
curriculum planning. Requivements 
for a Curriculum claims that any 
adequate curriculum must 

o Spring from a concern for children. 

□ Help each child leain, and go on 
learning, as much as possible about 
himself, the world and people in it. 

D Be useful. 


teachers should not necessarily get the 
worst jobs, and all teachers should be 
Aesthetic provided vith help and orientation 
rather than left on their own to sink 
or swim, the report said. 
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D Highlight some purposes to which 

all teachers can subscribe. 

BdDidil’liilf-i piJliC '‘iid'it f I i.UPdiJ/'S'!!; jlifll 

due fiMyrwi'wPiiiu!! 

Last year in England, teachers on 
playground duly saw 150,000 children 
injured on the hard asphalt surfaces 
And school secretaries presumably got 
through a similar number of Elasto- 
plasts. 

Now a team of scientists has come 
up with an invention to make break- 
time a less harrowing experience all 
around, says David Lister in Times 
Educational Supplement 

Boffins at the B P.Research Centre 
have, after two years, developed 
Ensorb, which will be officially laun¬ 
ched soon. 

Retailing at just under £ 40 per 
square metre, its central ingredient 
is stredded down motor tyres and B P 
claims that the surface will absorb 
much as much as 25 per cent of the 
energy in a child’s fall, be it from a 
swing, a piggyback or birthday bumps. 


However, the Home office-funded 
chaiity fair play for children says that 
so far surfaces are a good start, but 
not nearly enough. Administrative 
Officer said that playgrounds are not 
only often unsafe but also boring. 
“How long have we made do with 
swings and slides”, she said. “We 
would like more adventure playground, 
prettily painted and on grass, where 
kids could use their imagination.” 

She added that school playground 
equipment was often badly maintain¬ 
ed Climbing frames were too high 
and one school which dismantled its 
frame left a six inch spike sticking out 
on the ground- 


Voraisosmal Srhwois 

There EXIST some 724 enterprise voca¬ 
tional schools and enterprise schools 
in the German Democratic Republic. 
About 75 per cent of all apprentices 
are being trained in an enterprise 
vocational school. At present 2350C0 
school-leavers learn 291 trades requir¬ 
ing apprenticeship 
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NCERT Textbooks 
for 

Primary Clashes 


Class 1 

Rs P 

BaL Bhaiati Bhag I (Hindi Reader) 2.35 

Abhyas PiisLika Bal BliaiaLi Bliag I . 2 40 

Let’s Leain English Book f (Special Senes) 2 75 

Workbook foi I el’s Learn English Book 1 (Sperial Sciies) 1 50 

Mathematics foi Primary Schools Book I 3,70 

Class II 

Bal Bharati Bhag II (Hindi Reader) . 2 00 

Abhyas PusUka Bal Bharati Bhag 11 . . 2 80 

Let’s Learn English Book II (Special Senes) . 5.20 

Workbook for Let’s Learn English Book II (Special Series) . 2.65 

Mathematics for Primary Schools Book II . 5 45 

Class 111 

Bal Bhaiati Bhag 111 (Hindi Reader) 2,70 

Abhyas Pu.slika Bal Bharati Bhag III 2.05 

Let’s Learn Engh.sh Book HI (Special Sciicr,) 2.15 

Workbook for I ct’s l.rarii English Book 111 (S[icnal Senes) , 2.05 

Mathematics for Pnmaiy Schools Book 111 , 6,10 

Environmental Studies Part 1 (Social Studies) 5.00 

Paryavaian Adhyayan Bhag T (Samajik Adhyayan) 4.35 

Envhonmental Studies Pait H (General Science) J.55 

Paryavaran Adhyayan Bhag II (Vigyan) . 2,30 

Class TV 

Bal Bhaiati Bhag IV 4.7O 

Abhyas Pustika Bal Bharati Bhag lY 2 35 

English Reader Book I (Special Seiies) I.35 
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Workbook for English Reader Book T (Special Series) ... 1.50 

Read for Pleasure I (English Supplementary Reader) 1.70 

Insight into Mathematics Book IV .. 4 . 7 O 

Environmental Studies Part I (Social Studies) .. 4.50 

Paryarvaran Adhyayana Bhag I (Sainajik Adhyayan) , . 3,25 

Environmental Studies Part II (General Science) ... 1.70 

Paryavaran Adhyayan Part II (Vigyan) .. 3.23 

Class V 

Bal Bharati Bhag V . . 5.65 

Abhyas Pustika Bal Bharati Bhag V . 2.70 

Swasti Bhag I (Sanskrit Textbook) . . 3.35 

English Reader Book IT (Special Series) . 2.25 

Workbook for English Reader Book IT (Special Series) 2.00 

Read for Pleasure TI (English Supplementary Reader) . 1.35 

Insight into Mathematics Book V . . 4.70 

Social Studies Book III—India and the World 2.65 

Samajik Adhyayan Pustak III—Bharat Aur Sansar .. 5.65 

Learning Science Through Environment Part III ... 2.05 

Paryavaran Se Vigayan Seekhna Part III . . 6.10 


For enquiries, wiife to 


The Business Manager 
Publication Department 

National Council of Educational Research and Training 
Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi 110016. 
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SCHOOL 

SCIENCE 


A QUARTERLY TOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE CDUiCATION 


Published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, School Science is a quarterly 
journal of science education 

School Science is an open fotum for discussing 
science education in our schools, its problems, prospects 
and individual experiences of teachers and students. 

Besides the educational aspect, School Science 
contains a stimulating feature—Science News, which 
introduces the frontiers of science to the teachers and 
the curious students. Among other regular features, 
Schoo/ Science presents profiles of famous scientists. 
Julian Huxley, T. R. Sheshadri, Amedeo Avogadro, 
Jacques IVlonod, Lev Landau and Werner Heisenberg 
have so far been covered 

We invite the practising teachers and their students 
to present their problems and findings in the pages of 
School Science There is a section reserved for the 
students, where they can communicate with teachers 
and students in other parts of the country ’ ' 

School Science, you will notice, is meant both for the 
teachers and their students. It is meant to make 
learning and thinking a joyous process And the most 
important thing is your participation in it. 



JOURNAL OF INDIAN 

EDUCATION 


The Journal of Indian Education is a bi-monthly periodical 
published by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi 

The purpose is to provide a forum for teachers, teacher- 
educators, educational administrators and research workers, 
to encourage original and critical thinking in education 
through the discussion of current educational views, and to 
promote the development and improvement of educational 
practice. The contents include articles by distinguished 
educationists, challenging discussions, critical analyses 
of educational problems, book reviews and other 
features. 

Manuscripts sent in for publication should be exclusive to 
the Journal of Indian Education. They should be in 
duplicate, typed double-spaced and on one side of 
the sheet only, addressed to the General Editor, Jouinal 
of Indian Education. Journals Cell, NIE Campus, Sri Auro- 
bindo Marg, New Delhi-1 1.001 6. Contributions accepted 
are paid for on publication. 

The views expressed by individual authors are their 
own and do not necessarily reflect the policies of the 
Council. 

Copyright of manuscripts published in the journal will 
vest in the NCERT and no matter may be reproduced in 
any form without the prior permission of the Council. 


Published by V. K Pandit, Secretary, National Council 
of Educational Reseaich and Training, Sri Aurobindo Marg, 
New Delhi-110016, and printed at Mayur Press, 27, D.L F. 
Industrial Area, Najafgarh Road, New Delhi-110015. 







n The Primary Teacher is a quarterly brought out by the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
New Delhi. 

The journal intends to give to the practising teachers and 
concerned administrators authentic information about 
the educational policies being decided on and pursued at 
the centra! level It aims at giving meaningful and 
relevant material for direct use in the classroom. It would 
carry announcements of programmes, courses of study, 
etc., offered at various centres in India from time to time. 
It also provides a forum for the discussion of contempo¬ 
rary issues in the field of education. 

The' major features of The Primary Teacher are ; 

1. The educational policies concerning primary education 

2. Questions and answers 

3. States round-up 

4. illustrated material for classroom use 

□ Subscription : A copy of the Journal costs Re 1.00. Annual 

subscription is Rs. 4.00. 

n Contribution .-Articles and papeis written by school teachers 
either in English or in Hindi are welcome. Each published 
article would be paid for. Two typed copies of the 
article should be sent in for consideration 

a Please send your subscriptions to Business Manager, 
Publication Department, NCERT, NIE Campus, Sri 
Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110016. 

□ The paper used for the cover and text of this journal is a 

gift from the Unicef. 
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Readers’ Greater Participation 

Invited 


We invite our readers — the 
primary teachers — to contri¬ 
bute to this journal profusely. 
We are interested in pictorial 
features and illustrated articles 
written by the practising primary 
teachers The articles / features, 
clearly typed out in double 
space on one side of the paper 
only, should be sent to the 
General Editor, The Primary 
Teacher, Journals Cell, NCERT, 
NIE Campus, Sri Aurobindo 
Marg, New Delhi 110016. 
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VALUES, CULTURE 
AND 

EDUCATION 


Almost universally we notice a 
great change in values. One would be 
branded a traditionalist if one thought 
of stressing the importance of being 
good to others or speaking the truth 
in preference to a qualified truth. 
Ever since the birth and growth of 
nationalism, diplomacy in general and 
policies in particular have come to 
mean serving and safeguarding one’s 
own interest alone even if it is at the 
cost of others. This kind of behaviour 
on the part of rulers gets permeated in 
the entire body politique, with the 
result that the levels of public morality 
get seriously downgraded. Unless 
certain steps were taken to prevent 
the ruled from learning the morality 
of the rulers, the standard of general 
life would become highly questionable, 
indeed. In a way the major problem 
that faces us is how to prevent the 
praja following the footsteps of the 
raja. 


If the cultural standards of the 
people are quite high and the life very 
rich, the people would not like to 
follow the morality of their rulers. In 
fact they would learn to distinguish 
between the meaning of private and 
public pronouncements and know that 
whereas the raja can (and perhaps 
should) afford to have a dual perso¬ 
nality, for the praja there is no such 
need. Was this not the reason why 
the Panchatantra was written ? If, on 
the one hand, it was meant to be 
education for an average royal child, 
it was, on the other, a kind of cultural 
enrichment programme for the others. 

Education has, of necessity, to 
reflect the social and political mores. 
It has to provide training both in and 
for life. The tragedy, however, is that 
education cannot always prevent 
sordidness from creeping into edu¬ 
cation, or from occurring as it 
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does occur The role of education is 
Very limited. It could create conditions 
in which the seamy side of life does 
not become the universal norm. It 
can also stem a tide of corruption 
overtaking society as a whole. Condi¬ 
tions can be created in which the value 
system of the people is able to with¬ 
stand the pressures of ‘convenient’ 
morality. In a gieai land of ours 
Gandhiji wanted all to be truthful and 
to abhor violence. Somehow Ms 
message and his creed did not reach 


many receptive ears. Even if a part of 
his expectations were to be achieved 
through education, one could feel 
gratified. But are they ? How shall 
we attempt doing it ? These are some 
of the questions which need to be 
answered if we feel concerned about 
the safety and welfare of our society. 
We may perhaps like to examine the 
entire question of education in the 
context of Indian culture and values. 
Any attempt to do so is likely to yield 
treasures hitherto unknown. 
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Primary School 
Children : Development 
of their Cognitive 
Abilities 


M. PUSHPA 

Post-Poet01 al Fellow m the 
Depaitment of Non-Foimal 
Adult Continuing Education 
Osnicmia University, Hydeiabad 


Within the past decade sufficient 
knowledge has accumulated to indicate 
that differentiated mental abilities can 
be identified in children who are too 
young to read and write. Still there 
is an ever-increasing number of studies 
pointing to the significance of social 
and cultural factors in intellectual 
development- Nasbet confirmed the 
hypothesis that the environment of 
large families—the limited contact bet¬ 
ween the parent and the child, and 
the consequent retardation of the 
child’s verbal development-tends to 
depress intelligence-test scores. Berns¬ 
tein analyzed the role of differential 
social class language patterns in the 
thought processes of children and 
concluded that the lower-class child 
is handicapped in conceptual thinking. 
Me Candless discussed the effect of 
environment on the development and 


maintenance of intellectual function¬ 
ing, and suggested that the frusti'ating 
experiences of the lower-class child 
interfered with his problem-solving 
ability. According to cognitive theory, 
the environment and innate structures 
have some effect on development, 
most of such change occurs because 
the child “contructs” new ways of 
thinking from his own activity in 
relation to the environment. The 
individual acquires a large number of 
complex abilities in the process of 
development. The conditions that 
determine the capabilities should be 
specifically identified to promote the 
acquisition of skills. Depending upon 
the growing child’s interactions with 
the principal training agents in his 
environment, like parents, parent 
surrogates and teachers, the level 
of cognitive attainment might be 
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detetermincd. 

A Case Study 

In an attempt to identify the most 
contiibutoiy factors in the develop¬ 
ment of cognitive abilities of children, 
a study was undertaken, taking snch 
variables as Biological' 1. age, 2 sex, 
3 Order of birth; School, 1 school, 
2 grade; Social: 1. religion, 2. caste; 
parental' 1 father’s education, 
2 father’s occupation, 3. mother’s 
education, 4 income, 5. family size 
On the cognitive domain problem¬ 
solving abilities were tested. The 
sample consisted of 265 primary 
school children in the age-rang of 5 I 
to 13+ from I, HI and V grades. The 
schools selected were government, 
aided and private institutions from 
urban area and Zilla Parishad schools 
from semi-urban aud rural areas. A 
comparative sample of 25 children 
was selected from a residential school 
of tribal children. The sample of 
children covered lower middle and 
upper socio-economic backgrounds. 

Since the sample chosen was 
primary school children, it was found 
to be more reliable to obtain the 
personal data of the child individually 
by a proper rapport. Each test was 
administered with proper intervals to 
avoid fatigue Factor analysis and 
multiple classification analysis were 
computed in order to understand the 
inter-relationships of a number of 
variables. 


Results 

Factor analysis revealed grade, 
school, father’s education and income 
as highly prominent among all the 
independent variables like age, sex, 
order of birth, father’s occupation, 
mother’s education, size of the family’ 
caste, religion, etc. Accordingly only 
significant findings were discussed. 
Age variations were included for 
assessing the developmental trend. 

In the picture completion test, the 
higest adjusted mean of 7.59 with the 
highest net effect of 56 was obtained 
by the 10-year old children. In theKohs 
Block test, ihe highest adjusted mean 
(12.46 with a net effect of 4.52) was 
scored by the 11-year old children, 
Likewise, in the object assembly test 
also the 11-year olds secured highest 
(6.09 with a net effect of .96) The 
results have shown a gradual progress 
of children with increase in age, i.e., 
at the earlier ages of 6 and 7 they 
were very poor in their cognitive 
abilities 

Grade variations of c hil dren 
showed that they secured the highest 
in the Fifth grade in picture comple¬ 
tion (8.26 with 1.22 net ejffect), Kohs 
Block (8.49 with .54 net effect) and 
object assembly (6.06 with .93 net 
effect). Lowest abilities were found 
in the first grade. 

School-wise differences exhibited a 
different trend in the three tests. In 
the picture completion test, tribal 
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cliildren scored highest (10 42 with a 
net effect of 3.38), while the govern¬ 
ment and aided school children scored 
lowest. In the Kohs Block test, 
highest adjusted mean (H.31 with .33 
net effect) was obtained by private 
school children, while the lowest 
scored were tribal school children. In 
the object assembly, semi-urban and 
private school children scored higher 
(6.40 with a net effect of 1.27, 6.24 
with 1.11 net effect) when compared 
with others. 

The differences in father’s educa¬ 
tion in the picture completion test 
revealed that the highest adjusted 
mean score (8.10 with the highest net 
effect of 1.07) was obtained by the 
children of college-educated fathers and 
the lowest scored were the illiterate 
father’s children. The trend was 
similar in the Kohs Block test (9.12 
with a net effect of 1.18) and the 
object assembly (6.67 with 1.54 net 
effect) also, i.e., the children of illite¬ 
rate fathers and those having primary 
education were lowest in their cogni¬ 
tive abilities 

The variations due to income levels 
showed that the children belonging to 
the highest category (Rs. 2001-4000) 
were the highest scorers (10.04 with 
3.00 net effect) in the picture com¬ 
pletion test, while the lowest were the 
children belonging to Rs. 201-400 
group. Likewise, in the Kohs Block and 
object assembly tests also the highest 


scorers were those belonging to Rs. 
2001 to 4000 income group (19.08 with 
a net effect of 11.13 and 12.25 with a 
net effect of 7.12). 

In the picture completion test 
which requires a child to point out 
the missing part, older children per¬ 
formed better than youngsters Several 
studies have shown that identification 
of pictures with incomplete figures is 
particularly difficult for younger child¬ 
ren. In the Kohs Block test and object 
assembly also the children perform 
better with an increase in age, i.e*, the 
ability of orientation is low in earlier 
ages. Grade differences have indicated 
a steady progress with an increase in 
grade. Selinka studied integration of 
parts in the perception of whole with 
the Kohs Block test and found a con¬ 
siderable improvement from the kind¬ 
ergarten level. The importance of 
school atmosphere has revealed that 
in the picture completion test the tribal 
children were superior to others. In the 
Kohs Block and object assembly tests, 
private school children performed 
better which indicates that in those 
tests which require more narrowing 
and thinking abilities they scored 
higher. 

The place of school in the develop¬ 
ment of cognitive abilities has its own 
significance. School gives an opportu¬ 
nity to use and develop abilities for 
which potentialities have already 
matured but which have been given 
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little chance for development at home. 
Classroom interaction directly coun¬ 
ters part of that socialization and 
latent abilities develop rapidly. Also^ 
as the study revealed, more than the 
father’s occupation, his education and 
income vs'ere more important, i e., 
family environment should be 
congenial for the child’s higher cogni¬ 
tive attainment. Deficiencies in the 
environment either due to physical 
factors or induced through socio¬ 
economic disadvantages have their 
impact on the development of cogni¬ 
tive skills. Social deprivation has its 
adverse effects on the cognitive develop¬ 
ment. Bronfenbrenuer also maintains 
that deficiencies in home, physical 
environment, social set-up and institu¬ 
tional setting are likely to have a 
definite impact on the cognitive 
development. 

From the above findings the 
following conclusions are drawn ; 

1, Cognitive abilities increase with 
increase in age. 

2. Children’s advancement on the 
cognitive abilities was positively 
associated with their advance¬ 


ment from one grade to the 
other. 

3 Government and aided school 
children vere poorer in their 
cognitive abilities when com¬ 
pared with private and tribal 
children. The children in rural 
and semi-urban areas were 
possessing lower abilities than 
all the others 

4. Children whose fathers were 
illiterate or with primary educa¬ 
tion were exhibiting lesser cogn¬ 
itive abilities than the college- 
educated fathers’ children. 

5. High-income group children 
were superioi in their abilities 
than low-income group children. 

Hence it may be inferred that 
familial, economic and educational 
backgrounds are the most contributing 
factors in development of the child’s 
cognitive abilities. This calls for good 
educational atmosphere and parental 
encouragement for the child. No 
amount of incentives will tempt the 
child to develop his abilities unless 
some of the environmental factors 
are taken care of. 
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Health is a State of complete physical, 
mental and social well-being and 
not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity. Learning and intellectual 
achievements amongst the children are 
proportionate to their status of health 


and nutrition. Any amount of invest¬ 
ment in education is not going to cut 
much ground unless and until we 
make sincere and well-planned elforts 
to make our children healthy and fit 
from the very start. It is difficult for 
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a student to learn if he is tired, sleepy, 
hungry, or if he is in pain The absence 
of a child from the school on account 
of illness results not only in the loss 
of school days but also in that the 
ailing child, who attends the school 
with little attention to and interest in 
educational programmes, poses a 
problem for the school teacher in 
finding time to repeat what had been 
missed by him Deficiencies in vision 
or hearing, pain in the ear, or an 
aching tooth or even general debility 
can result in in-attention, making 
learning difficult. Health is thus a 
basic Consideration of education. 

As health is important for learning 
and education, so is education impor¬ 
tant for protection, preservation and 
promotion of health. It is, however, 
unfortunate that only superficial atten¬ 
tion is being paid to the health 
education programme m our schools, 
particularly primary schools, although 
we all agree to its need and importance. 
The school health education pro¬ 
gramme aims at; 

(i) Creating awareness in the child 
about the concept of health and 
factors influencing health. 

(ii) Helping the child in developing 
awareness about the common 
health problems and in seeking 
help from the teacher and parents. 

(iii) Developing in the children 
healthy habits relating to personal 
and environmental cleanliness, 
exercise, rest, sleep, posture, and 
food. 


(iv) Helping the child to make wise 
decisions in respect of applying 
principles and practices of con¬ 
sumer health, with special 
reference to his physical well¬ 
being (better food and nutrition 
habits). 

(v) Helping the child to develop an 
understanding of safety measures 
and to develop the skills of pro¬ 
moting first-aid 

(vi) Making the child realise the 
importance of immunization 
against communicable diseases as 
an important measure for positive 
health. 

The school health programme in 
away includes everything organized 
or carried out by the school, that 
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promotes the health of the students. 
It is not merely the knowledge of 
health education that is important but 
also that the child should learn to 
practise health-promoting activities 
in daily life, m the home, at the school 
and in the community around Children 
should have clear understanding of 
the rules of health and follow them 
effectively. They should develop proper 
habits, skills, attitudes and values with 
regard to health and hygiene. Unless 
We create suitable conditions in our 
Schools, it may not be possible for the 
child to learn and practise the rules of 
health and hygiene Learning activities 
under the school health education 
programme, which is a part of the 
overall physical education programme, 
Could be based on the following items. 

(a) Personal Hygiene. The child 
should learn and practise the principles 
of health and hygiene, so that he is 
not only fit and healthy to do the 
day’s work but also develops the 
required poise and confidence in him. 
We must see that the child appreciates 
clean looks; cleans his teeth in the 
morning as well as at night; keeps his 
nails trimmed and clean; combs his 
hair; washes his hands before and after 
taking meals; takes bath daily; puts on 
clean clothes; keeps a handkerchief 
and makes use of it as and when 
needed; does not spit in all places, 
but in a specific place or in the spittoon 
provided for the purpose; puts pieces 
of waste paper and other trash in the 



dustbins; does not walk bare feet, but 
wears shoes to piotect his feet in the 
best way, takes care of himself m cold, 
rainy or hot weather in the best 
possible way Group activities pertain¬ 
ing to peisonal cleanliness may be 
taken at least once a week. 

{b) Healthy Environment. A good 
and healthy environment in itself 
IS an effective teaching aid Clean and 
airy classrooms and other good 
sanitary conditions do help build up 
in the students some essential health 
attitudes. Thus all efforts should be 
made to keep the classrooms, play¬ 
grounds and school surroundings 
clean. 

(c) School Meals. This activity is 
usually thought of as having a dual 
purpose One is to provide training in 
school meals service and the other is to 
help students learn about the impor¬ 
tance of food to their own health It is 
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intended to help them acquire good 
diet habits. Sometimes, the purpose 
may also be to provide food for 
.students who are m aim our i shed. A 
well-fed child is better able to get 
benefit from his studies. The child is 
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to be taught to keep food clean and 
to cover it to keep flies away. He 
learns, and also advises other children, 
not to eat food stuff's that are exposed 
or fallen on the floor; not to buy 
eatables like cut fruits, etc , from the 
street hawkers He learns to eat good 
and energy-giving foods like milk, 
green and leafy vegetables, ete., 
available in the community. He learns 
to practise correct and hygienic eating 
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habits, as regular meal hours, proper 
chewing of food, cheerful disposition, 
limited eating between meals, no 
overeating. He takes part in growing 
kitchen garden in school and at home 


{d) Control of Communicable 
Diseases. Health cannot be built up 
and maintained only with the help of 
medicines All preventive steps have to 
be taken, so that the child does not 
fall sick and miss his school. 
Generally, children fall victims to 
communicable diseases caused mainly 
by unhygienic personal habits and care¬ 
lessness on the part of the parents as 
well as the teacher. We have to see that 
the child develops such healthful habits 
and pratices, that all chances of his 
falling sick are minimized as far as 
possible. It is to be ensured that : 


(i) The child practises safety rules 
m the home, on the road and 
on the playground. 





(ii) He reports the accidents/ 
injuries to the teachers/adults 
without any delay and takes 
further action as per their 
advice. 

(iii) He avoids contact with any of 
the other disease-careers. 

(iv) He protects himself against 
mosquito bites 

(v) He praticipates in the immuni¬ 
zation programme against 
communicable diseases in 
general and with special 
reference to small-pox, tetanus 
cholera and typhoid 

(vi) He takes medicines in case of 
illness and always under the 
guidance of adults 

(e) Exercise, Rest and Sleep A 
proper balance has to be maintained 
between work, play, and rest This is 
often ignored by the children, with the 
result that it has an adverse effect on 
their health. A proper understanding 
has to be developed in the child so 
that : 

(i) He takes part in games inten¬ 
ded for his age-group. 
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(ii) He takes rest after playing, 
and goes to bed each night at 
regular timings 

(hi) He adopts correct postures 
while sitting, standing, walking 
reading and carrying loads. 

(iv) He selects safe places to play 
with a view to avoiding 
accidents 

(v) He takes care to sleep in a 
well-ventilated room and 
wears loose garments v\hile 
sleeping He does not cover 
his face while sleeping. 

(vi) He uses leisure time in worth¬ 
while activities like games, 
sports, music, hobbies, etc 

(f) Creating General Awareness. It 
should be seen that general awareness 
about the need and importance of 
health education should grow in the 
teacher community. No doubt, the 
physical environment In the school is 
important from the point of view of 
the childern’s health, but the emo¬ 
tional environment, that prevails in 


the school, is also equally important. 
It has been scientiiically established 
that the major causes of diseases, both 
mental and physical, lie deep in the 
emotions of an individual As such 
a better emotional environment is 
conducive to the mental and physical 
well-being of the children. A strategy 
has therefore to be evolved for 
providing health education to the 
younger generation in the school. 
Foi effective implementation of the 
programmes of health, hygiene and 
welfare, it is neccssaiy to make a 
cooidmated efifoit by involving 
children, teachers, health workers and 
community members It may not be 
possible for the child to learn and 
practise the rules of health and 
hygiene, unless congenial conditions 
aie created not only in the school, 
but also in the community around. 
And in this process, the teachers 
particularly at the primary stage have 
a special responsibility. 
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Improving Pupil 
Responses in the 
Classroom 

N. K. Jangira 
Reade) 

Department ofTeachei Education 
NCERT, Nor Delhi 

Questions are used in the classroom 
for a variety of purposes, right from 
introducting a lesson through the 
developmental stage to the closure of 
the lesson Questions can be broadly 
divided into two categories, apart 
from the functions of classroom 


Questions at different stages of 
education. These categories can be 
considered from the point of view of 
the level of thinking a question 
generates in pupils The first category 
of questions is considered to be 
factual questions. In these questions, 
the pupils are required to recall or 
recognize information called for in 
the question from his memory. The 
other category envisages questions 
which require the pupil to process 
information available in his memory 
to arrive at the required response. 
This can be labelled as the information 
processing category. Even information 
processing can take place at different 
levels like interpretation, application, 
analysis, synthesis and evaluation. 
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SulTice here to say that the informa¬ 
tion processing questions call for 
pupil responses which have scope 
for improvement. 

Two kinds of situations involving 
the teacher’s questions and the pupil 
responses are likely to arise. Firstly, 
the pupil is not in a position to provide 
a response to an infoimation process 
sing question Secondly, it can be 
that the pupil succeeds in providing a 
response to the teacher’s question, but 
it has scope for improvement. Here 
an attempt is being made to identify 
the competencies required by the 
teacher in helping pupils to improve 
their responses. The teacher’s behavi¬ 
our comprising these competencies has 
also been specified so that teachers 
can accomplish this objective with 
ease and fluency in the classroom 
transactions. 

Pupil Reponse Possibilities 

Before coming to the competencies 
and the teacher’s behaviour comprising 
these competencies, it will be worth¬ 
while to consider the pupil response 
possibilities in the context of classroom 
questions calling ' for information 
processing. The pupil response 
possibilities, as a matter of fact, forms 
the basis of the teacher competencies 
required for improving pupil res¬ 
ponses. In response to an information 
processing question in the classroom, 
the pupils may not be in a position 


to respond to the question. Uneasy 
silence prevails. The situation is 
considered as no response situation 
The uneasy period of silence is broken 
by a pupil response, but the response 
IS a wrong response. This is termed as 
wrong response situation There can 
be yet another possibility. The res¬ 
ponse received is either incomplete or 
partially correct. Incomplete response 
falls short of the requned response. 
In partially correct response situation, 
a part of the respose is correct while 
another part of it is incorrect 
The response, sometimes, is correct 
but the language is inappropriate and 
the sequence improper The last possi¬ 
bility IS that the response is correct 
which matches the response acceptable 
to the teacher. Obviously, the first 
two situations, rather all response 
possibilities except the last one, 
require intervention of the teacher for 
improvement. Some pedagogists feel 
that even in the last one, too, the 
teacher can take the pupil a step 
forward by way of enriching his 
experience repertoire. 

Teacher Competencies 

In order to tackle the pupil 
response situations effectively, the 
teacher requires some specific com¬ 
petencies These competencies along 
with the teacher’s behaviour are spelt 
out as below. 
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Prompting 

What happens when an actor in a 
play forgets his role at the stage ? 
Somebody from behind gives a 
prompt and the actor gains his feet. 
He continues as if nothing has happe¬ 
ned. The same thing can be done 
with the pupils who have the infor¬ 
mation, but fail to provide a response 
to an information processing 
question. He is provided a prompt, 
a cue, a hint. The prompt is such 
here that it does not provide the 
response itself, but it should be in a 
position to rake up the pupil’s relevant 
experience connected with the desired 
response Prompting is quite useful 
in ‘no response’ and ‘wrong response’ 
situations For example : 

Teacher ■ How will our life be 
affected, if the sun 

disappears from the 

solar system ? 

Pupil : ...(No Response) 

Teacher : Has it something to do 

with day and night ? 
(Prompt) 

Pupil : Yes, there will be no 
day and night. 

Seeking Further Information 


of a partially correct response situa¬ 
tion, the correct part is accepted and 
the remaining part can be treated as 
in the case of the incomplete response 
situation 

Re-focussing 

In the event of receiving a correct 
response, the teacher can go a step 
further Here the teacher can ask a 
question requiring the pupil to relate 
the correct response to his similar 
earlier experience. This helps in 
assimilating the response in his 
cognitive map Re-focussing also 
includes calling the pupil to work 
out implications of the response for 
a new situation. 

For example : 

Teacher : What is salt used for 
in kitchen, besides 
making the food tasty ? 

Pupil : For preserving fish. 

Teacher : Can you recall some 
other situation where 
salt is used for 
preservation. (Re-focuss¬ 
ing) 

Pupil Pickles 
Increasing Critical Awareness 


In the case of an incomplete The correct response from the 
response situation, the teacher can pupils can also be followed by 
call for further information through requiring them to reason out the 
supplementary questions. In the case response. For example ; 
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Teacher . What arc the uses of 
forests? 

Pupil : Forests provide us with 
timber. 

Teacher: Yes, any other use of 
forests. 

Pupil i Forests help an area in 
receiving rains. 

Teacher; How do forests help 
an area in receiving 
rains ? 

(Increasing Critical 
Awareness) 

Structuring Pupil Responses 

If essential ideas of the response 
expected to a question are received 


from the pupil and the language and 
sequence of the ideas are inappropriate, 
the teacher stiuctures pupil responses. 
This usually happens in the case of 
lengthy responses. Here the teacher 
re-phrases pupil responses. 

In order to elicit the required 
pupil response to an information 
processing question and to improve, 
the teacher prompts, seeks further 
information, re-focusses, increases 
critical awareness or stiuctures pupil 
responses The nse of specific 
competencies depends upon the type of 
response received from the pupils. The 
teacher can practise these competen¬ 
cies to deal with any of these situations 
arising in the course of classroom 
transaction. 
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The Child and the 
Teacher 

BHAGA.T Ram Goyal 

When a child initially enters school, 
he is a little scared of the new environ¬ 
ment. Firstly, he is totally unaware 
of the school climate and secondly, 
he does not feel as free there as he 
does at home However, if only some 
attention were paid, school could also 
give him the feel of home. 

Love is the psychological food of 
a child. Those teachers who show 
similar affection to their students as 
they do to their own children, the 
students also reciprocate It has often 
been observed that those teachers who 
show affection to their taughts and 
talk to them lovingly and reward their 
answers receive great love from them. 
A teacher is like a parent in school. 


Only a teacher has to realize this. 
Good teachers always come forward 
to help the children When they are 
in distress —be it a minor ailment, a 
bodily injury or .sharing a family 
misfortune. This behaviour evolves a 
permanent sense of seivice toward 
such teachers. 

It is a psychological fact that a 
child wants to win the appreciation of 
the teacher. He derives satisfaction 
when he is successful in his effort. 
Initially the child avoids the company 
of the teacher as the later appears to 
him a stranger. An experienced teacher 
would leave his chair and come close 
to the child so that the child overcomes 
the feeling of being unknown. It is a 
very satisfying experience both to the 
teacher and his students. 

Language is one medium through 
which a child comes to aquaint himself 
with his new environment. Speaking 
the idiom or dialect of the child is a 
big help. A teacher ought to try to 
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familiarize himself with the families 
of the children he teaches. That is 
how the teachei can not only win the 
student’s confidence but also the 
goodwill of the family. 

A child IS by nature a discoverer. 
He wants to know about everything 
new he watches. He is totally 
captivated by the flowers, gardens, 
pictures and models he sees. A teacher 
could take the help of these things 
not only to satisfy the natural 
curiosity of the child but also to create 
a kind of environment in school which 
not only attracts the child to the 
school but also sustains his interest in 
school activities. The following steps 
may positively contribute to bringing 
the child and the school closer 

The First Step 

Tn good schools children are free 
to eat as they do at home 

A few teachers take children on 
visiting rounds of the school. They 
show them round to make them 
feel happy. 

Children play in their localities 
with stones, earth, etc. In good schools 
they are equally free to play as 
they choose. 

Small children love to play in 
groups. In good schools they are 
allowed the freedom to shout, laugh 
run and play. This freedom has a 
positive influence on them. 


The Second Step 

A few teachers feel so at home 
with children that childien in turn 
take them to be their big brothers 
or close friends. This relationship 
enables them to obey their teachers. 

Children love to break, re-create 
things or disfigure walls. In schools 
they could be permitted to do these 
things within a new frame, i e., they 
may break chalk-sticks, write or draw 
on blackboards, etc 

Children also love to walk m 
different styles, mostly copying 
camels or frogs,etc. These aie 
innocuous things and could be 
permitted. In good schools students 
are regaled to music They are asked 
to sing or tell stories. This gives them 
the feeling of being at home. 

The Third Step 

As we all know children bring their 
lunch packets from their homes. 
Nursery class students cannot live 
without eating before the appointed 
hour. It is always advisable that this 
kind of accommodation be made in 
consultation with their parents 

Teachers have varied responsibili¬ 
ties. They cannot escort children to 
and from school to their places of 
residence. Good teachers assign this 
work to senior students. 

Wc could also utilize the liking of 
the children for playing with earth 
and papers. This could be done with 
considerable benefit both to the 
students and the school. 
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Sports and other similar activities 
could also be profitably employed for 
the physical development of the 
students. This is the fact which stands 
supported by all educationists. Games 
make children social and develop 
them physically. They bring out 
leadership qualities in them. 

Children relish music and love 
story telling. In schools they could be 
regaled to music and told stories This 
would help them keep away from 
playing in the streets. 

The Fourth Step 

Children could be permitted to 
roam around their school area and 
acquaint themselves with its environs. 
Conducted and well-modulated 
programmes of this nature could be 
of great help. 

A few humane and considerate 
teachers cannot stand the sight of a 
crying child, and they try to help such 
children in their own way. When 
these children go back home and 
relate the humane behaviour of the 
teachers, the latter earn a lot of 
goodwill for them and also for the 
school. 

Children could easily be permitted 
to build, destroy play material- For 
instance, they could do a whole lot of 
activities by playing with clay or used 
paper. They would shape and reshape 
things according to their fancy. 

Children also love colourful 
material. Good schools are well 


stocked with clourful charts, models, 
play material. In such institutions 
children are organized to play and 
learn. 

The Fifth Step 

It has been observed that small 
kids love to help their ciders in 
keeping the school, classes and furni¬ 
ture clean and tidy. They both enjoy 
and take pride in doing so. Children 
could be encouraged to store curios 
in small rooms or in a corner of the 
classroom. They would take pride in 
tending school plants and watering 
trees. Teachers could teach through 
these activities. 

In good schools teachers play 
along with students and thereby try to 
encourage them. Children could also 
be taken out on short educational 
tours and asked to participate in 
group songs. 

The Sixth Step 

In good schools children aie 
trained to keep themselves clean. They 
are shown how to eat and wash after 
eating. They are also told where to 
eat and not to spoil clothes. 

Speaking with children is an art. 
However, all children can learn to be 
polite and soft. This enables children 
to feel secure. 

play and creative activities be made 
part of the school curriculum. Where- 
ever all these things are done such 
schools acquire good name for 
themselves. 
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The story of a thirsty crow is 
well known. Somehow it does not 
say why the crow felt so thirsty or 
why did he go to a pitcher after all. 
We do have a proper tale to tell. 


Once a crow looked around 
himself and found that he was both 
powerful and big. He wanted to 






lest his strength. He therefore 
asleed the lady-crow about the man¬ 
ner of testing his prowess. 

“If you really want to prove that 
you are very strong, why don’t you 
fly over a distance? The lady-crow 
proposed. 

“It is a good idea” The crow 
replied, very pleased- 

“1 shall fly up to the SUN and 
see how big it is ” 

Without waiting for confirma¬ 
tion, the crow started flying up¬ 
wards. He had hardly flown for 
some time that he felt very thirsty. 
He could not continue with his 
flight any more and soon he was 
looking for water The only water 
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the crow could find was in a pitcher. 
He had to work hard to quench his 
thirst 



The moral of the story is that 
one should know one’s strength 
before venUirning on a fruitless 
project. 



Development Schedule 
for First Standard 
Primary Students 

Ha,R[ Datt Sharma 
1ncl]iirge 

Mtimcipal Centic fo! Meiitallv 
Retarded Chddreti, New Delhi 

There is fairly universal agreement 
about the sequence in v\hich 
various skills appear m the 
developing child A review of the 
developmental checklists and sequen¬ 
tial inventories currently available 
shows that identical skills appear in a 
child’s repertoire at a given age. It is 
not uncommon to find extremely 
uneven development in handicapped 
children as well as those with learning 
disabilities. Therefore, identifying 
areas of potential strength, as well 
as those in which perfoimance is 
extremely deficient has tremendous 
implications for all programming 
efforts. For those areas in which the 
child is found to be extremely deficient, 
knowledge of normal development 
becomes even more critical, for, 
without such knowledge it becomes 
most difficult to identify the behaviour 
which becomes the focus for educa¬ 
tional objectives. 

Laterality : By the age of around 
six years, seventy per cent of the child 
population becomes homolateral, i.e, 


they establish dominant use of one 
side of the body and this dominance 
is consistent for hand, foot, ear and 
eye The remaining thirty per cent 
will be cross-lateial throughout their 
lives, the most important feature being 
a dominant left eye with a dominant 
right hand or a dominant right eye 
alongside a dominant left hand. Most 
intelligent people cope adequately 
With cross-laterality and are usually 
unaware that they possess this feature 
of development. There is now 
evidence, however, that for the less 
able amongst us, particularly those 
who are slow to mature, cross- 
laterality is a handicap during the 
period of learning to read and write. 
These are the children who need 
larger pieces of paper than the 
average child and need extra practice 
in left-right orientation. They 
will usually exhibit reversal and 
inversion of letters They will be 
particularly predisposed to spelling 
difficulty at a later stage. 

Motor Development : Most 

authorities on the teaching of 
reading now accept that poor 
readers also tend to be clumsy. The 
tests of physical development and 
motor ability are intended to assess 
clumsiness. The average five-year-old 
is able to stand on tip-toe for ten 
seconds. The average six-year-old 
can stand on one foot with the other 
raised behind from the knee for 
fifteen seconds. The average six-year- 
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old can hop on one fool for five 
meters, and can throw a ball at a 
target which lies at a distance of 
three meters. The above average five 
year-old will hit on or near a target 
on three occasions. The average five- 
year-old will hit the wall The below 
average five-year-old will be “way 
out” in his attempt The most 
six-year-olds can walk heel to toe 
along a strip, line or rail for ten 
steps 

Bead Stringing The six-year-old 
should thread at least eight beads in 
twenty-five seconds. 

Visual Achievement Forms ■ If the 
child is unable to copy the number 
of forms appropriate for his age, he 
is unlikely to be able to read by the 
look-say method without further 
preparation He is also unlikely to 
be able to write with reasonable 
legibility. Childien of seven years 
should be able to copy all forms. 
Children of six years should be able 
to copy five forms (not the diamond) 
Children of five years should be able 
to copy four forms Children of four 
years should be able to copy three 
forms. The forms are ; cross, circle, 
square, rectangle, triangle, diamond. 

Visual Memory : The child who 
cannot remember the relative posi¬ 
tions of three toys is unlikely to build 
a basic sight vocabulary. 

Draw A Person ■ The ability to 
draw a recognisable person has much 


to offer as a diagnostic tool to the 
observant and experienced teacher. 
The drawing at five or six years of 
age seems to come from w'ithin the 
child’s expeiience rather than being 
a copy of a person. Even if there is 
a person standing directly ahead of 
the child, he shows no indication of 
observing, and drawing that figure. 
Achievement on this task is also 
related to laterality (expeiience of 
sidedness) and later with discrimina¬ 
tion An average four-ycar-child can 
draw a person with head and one 
other part, an average five-year-old 
can draw a person with three parts, 
and an aveiage six-year-old can draw 
a person with six parts. 

Auditory Blending : The child 
who correctly synthesises four or five 
words is ready for a phonic approach 
within his learning to read. 

Auditory Memory : The average 
three-year-old is able to repeat three 
digits in a sequence in one out of 
three trials The aveiage seven-year- 
old is able to repeat five digits m 
a series. 

Auditory Sequential Memory ; The 
average five-year-old who is ready to 
begin reading will be able to carry 
out commands containing one or two 
items 

Understanding and carrying out 
instructions are essential pre-reading 
skills Even young children predict 
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(gucis) the next word during their 
reading but they need an adequate 
memory and understanding before 
they-are able to do this, 

Implications for the Class Teacher ■ 
All the developmental norms mentio¬ 
ned above are actually important 
pre-requisite skills necessary for learn¬ 


ing to lead. Children introduced, 
to reading without developing these 
skills often fail and may become 
frustrated, lacking confidence. Such 
eflects are not easily rectified and can 
permanently discourage a child from 
reading. This is why care is essential 
to improve the deficit areas before 
introducing formal reading instruc¬ 
tions. 
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classroom Composition: 
Wliat is the Objective ? 

T K D. Nair 

Research ami Training Associate 
National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administiation 
New Delhi 


Composition EXERCISES are a perpetual 
headache for classroom teachers. The 
main reason probably is the fact that 
supervisors and inspecting officers 
invariably look for the number of 
exercises done, corrected, re-written, 
etc. Seldom is it verified whether the 
real purpose of composition is achieved 
or not. In the eyes of the supervising 
officer a teacher who has managed to 
quote larger numbers in the three 
categories is treated an efficient 
composition master or even language 
teacher. In such a situation therefore 
our teachers can be found busying 
themselves with a crash programme of 
adding to their score on the eve of 
inspection days and creating a hell for 
their children who are obliged to 
write even more than one composition 
a Week, may be a letter, description, 
epitome, paraphrasing or the like. 
Teachers too compete with one 
another in emptying as many red-ink 
pens as possible. The ritual of giving 
impositions or re-writing exercises can 
also be seen in abundance. 


Wrong Notion 

Why is this undesirable and 
unhealthy climate allowed to flourish 
in our classrooms ? The blame has to 
be shai ed by the teachers as well as 
their supervisors. Firstly, because they 
nurture the wrong notion that every¬ 
thing will be alright if quantity is 
boosted even at the expense of quality. 
Secondly, and more importantly, 
because they ignore the real purpose 
of the exeicise itself. The purpose is 
definitely not to adjudge the ability of 
the teacher in locating mistakes in 
written language nor is it allowing 
children to make mistakes and 
correct them later. The purpose is to 
inculcate and encourage the ability 
of expression—oral or written—in the 
child. The child must be able to tell, 
narrate or write about what it knows 
and that it wants to communicate to 
others. 

We have found through experience 
that the traditional way of writing- 
correcting-rewriting compositions does 
not lead anyone anywhere near 
achieving the above-mentioned goal in 
any significant way. The method only 
creates hardships to the child as well 
as the teacher If there are 45 pupils 
in a class and the same teacher is to 
handle language lessons in more than 
one such class, how much efficiency, 
integrity and honesty can be expected 
of him in correcting the composition 
notes of all children ? Go to a good 
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school and select a class at random and 
ask the teacher to pick out one of the 
composition note-books. The teacher 
will naturally locate that of the best 
child and see the exercises done in 
the beginning and after 4 or 5 months 
side by side. Will one be able to note 
any significant improvement in 
handwriting, style of expression, 
spellings or gi ammar ? The situation 
has generally been found 
disappointing 

The Remedy 

What can we do in this situation ? 
Let us look at our own procedure 
critically What elements in it help 
the child to impiove its ability of 
expiession? We generally narrate 
a story or describe a phenomenon 
and make the children repeat them 
orally first and then in writing. At 
the outset the subject matter does 
not belong to the child. It is borrowed 
The child is simply asked to 
reproduce what is heard in the 
classroom. Verbatim reproduction 
leads to slips, omissions, mis-spellings, 
absence of punctuation marks, 
grammar mistakes, etc,, which provide 
‘food’ for the red pen. These things 
do not contribute to the development 
of the child’s ability of expression 
Another undesirable contingency 
is that ‘wrong’ precedes the ‘right’ 
and according to one of the laws 
of learning that which precedes gets 
a firmer ground in the minds of the 


pupils Why do we allow or make the 
child make mistakes and then try to 
correct them with the omnipresent 
red marks ? Can’t we try to make 
it say or write only the right 
things ? Is not prevention better 
than ciirel 

An experiment conducted and 
found useful by some resourceful 
teachers may be considered in this 
context, The idea was to lay stress 
on the objective of acquisition of the 
ability for expression and, therefore, 
topics or themes for composition 
exercises were selected from among 
those which weie familiar to the 
children, eg., ‘how potato is grown^ 
(could be tapioca, tobacco, apples, 
black pepper or the like), ‘ruks of 
the road', ‘at a raihvay station’, ‘my 
first Journey by rail’, etc The 
programme for composition was 
divided into three stages, namely, 
introduction, preparation and actual 
composition 

At the first stage the teacher 
announces • may be a week before the 
date fixed for the third stage—the 
theme or topic in the class and gives 
some broad outlines for the task. 
A certain new terminology or 
structure which is unavoidable could 
be introduced and drilled at this 
stage. Children are then divided 
into small groups of 8 or 10 —at 
random—and directed to prepare 
themselves for the task* They are given 
sufficient time and some guidelines 
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for collection of additional 
information needed. They are also 
told the possible sources of needed 
data. 

The second stage envisages proper 
understanding of the theme and task. 
The groups are asked to prepare a 
single write-up on the theme/subject 
to the limitation of pages or lines pre¬ 
scribed by the teacher. They are free 
to consult the teacher, eldeis at home, 
senior school mates or others and 
seek help. Use of school library is 
also encouraged. Because a single 
write-up is to be the outcome and 
that has to be presented in a plenary 
session of the class, children will feel 
the need for selecting a leader and a 
rapporteur, The teacher does not 
interfere in these organizational 
aspects at all. The groups are also 
free to meet as often as they feel 
necessary and have discussions 
pertaining to the matter, method of 
presentation, style, etc. Because the 
groups are formed at random, it is 
likely that there would be at least 
some intelligent ones also as its 
members. Left to themselves the 
children take things seriously and the 
efforts of the whole group will be 
mobilized to an optimum level because 
there will be a sort of team spirit to 
make the group’s prodxrct as best 
as possible. Presentation of 
each of the write-ups by its leader or 
rapporteur is the final stage of 
preparation. Children belonging to 
other groups also get an opportunity 


to criticise the Work, constructively of 
course, and suggest modifications. In 
the case of controversies, the teacher 
has to give his verdict So also in 
the case of mistakes universally 
occuring the teacher has to correct 
them. 

After the presentation of all group 
compositions (may be 4 or 5) and 
detailed discussions thereon, the class 
is prepared for the composition 
proper. We reach the third and final 
stage then The whole class sits 
together and each child writes his 
own composition Each child is free 
to have his own style, sequence or 
word Order as he chooses in the light 
of his experience as a group member 
as well as a member of the whole 
class. While the composition is 
actually written the teacher has to go 
round the class and provide help 
needed by individuals Children 
should be encouraged to seek the help 
of the teacher whenever they are in 
doubt, instead of leaving things to 
chance. Here, again, the catch-word 
is ‘prevention’. 

When composition exercises on 
the pattern described above were 
conducted in Classes III and IV by 
the author and in some higher classes 
by some of his colleagues it was 
found that there was little use of red¬ 
ink and the children really enjoyed 
the lessons. Occasions for torturing 
with reprimands and impositions 
were seldom. Though not strictly 
according to the procedure detailed 
above, teachers can try to modify 
their traditional techniques by adopt¬ 
ing this innovative practice basing on 
its principles and philosophy. 
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Homework and its 
Correction 

K G, TIastogi 

Professor of Education, National Institute of 
Education, New Delhi 


All Educational efforts have their 
pre-determined goals which are 
sought to be achieved in the form of 
skills among students Towards this 
end educational materials are got 
ready. In order to learn about the 
goal-achievement by any educational 
institution we adopt evaluative 
techniques. Homework forms a part 
of educational activity and partly it 
is employed as an evaluative 
technique. 

Homework and its correction is 
surely a part of teaching activity. 
Homework constitutes a network 
which children attempt after and 
before the scheduled school hour. It 
can also be completed in the school. 
Therefore the definition of homework 
depends on the place and time where 
and when it is being considered. 

Homework could be restricted to 
exercises in a single subject or to a 
combination of several In terms of 
scope, it could include the entire 
living time including the family, the 
society, the state, or the nation. 


Normally, homewoik could be 
viewed as part of the entire teaching- 
learning activity. Besides, one could 
take into account age, mental 
development, life style, etc., while 
viewing the nature of homework and 
its quantum. 

We could talk about homework 
on the following points : (1) Aims, 
(2) Expectations, (3) Essentials of 
homework, and (4) Nature of 
homewoik 

Aims 

Generally, it is assumed that 
a child ought not to spend all 
his time in play. Instead, a part of 
it he may use for studies. This is a 
negative view. The positive aspects 
of homework are- 

1. Assessment of the academic 
achievements of a child in the 
school. 

2. Reinforcement: The idea is 
that homework would tend 
to reinforce what has already 
been taught in the classroom. 

3. Development : It is possible to 
hold the view that homework 
may extend the time for achiev¬ 
ing those goals of education that 
are already fixed. The mutual 
relationship of knowledge, 
skill and aptitude has been 
determined with the help of 
homework. 
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4 Use of knowledge ; What a 
child has already been taught 
could be gainfully employed by 
him at home. Such situations 
cannot be easily contrived at 
school. 

5. Expectations : As all these 
things like reinforcement, 
developments, utilization of 
acquired knowledge are part of 
the goal of homework, a child 
must attempt it himself He 
may however seek guidance 
from his experienced friends, 
family members, etc. In these 
cases where homew'ork is done 
not by the child but by some 
one else, no advantages accrue 
to the child. 

6. Essentials of homework : 

(a) Homev ork should be interest¬ 
ing. 

(b) It should be within the age, 
aptitude, and capability of the 
child 

(c) Homework should be in 
consonance with the life style 
and experiences of the child 

(d) Homework should not only be 
within the ability of the child 
but in agreement with the 
family background and personal 
requirement. 

(e) In classrooms the law of 
averages obtains good but at 
times homework should take 
into account the slow learners 


and exceptionally bright as 
w'ell 

Correction 

The correction of homework 
depends on two factors - subject 
areas and the nature of homework. 
For example, in science and mathe¬ 
matics the answers are identical but 
in social science the reply may remain 
the same and the presentation of 
these answers is different In 
language and literature, both in 
content and presentation, there would 
be difference because of the several 
options available to a child. Here 
the differences are both stylistic and 
contextual. Also^ while the correct 
answer to a question would be one, 
there would be variations in the 
inaccurate answers. Here, again, in 
science and mathematics these distinc¬ 
tions are far less as against language 
and literature. In the latter, besides 
the purity of grammatical usage and 
aptness for the occasion, one must 
consider the etiquette as well. For 
instance, the use of you and thou are 
a case in point 

Three types of mistakes are possi¬ 
ble in language : (1) grammatical, (2) 
syntactical, (3) linguistic. What is 
meant here is that in language more 
mistakes are possible than in science 
and mathematics and the dimen¬ 
sions in all these three are also quite 
different Therefore it is necessary to 
see homework from this angle and 
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make corrections accordingly. 

The nature of homework would be 
determined by its aims and these in 
turn would determine corrections. If 
homework is based on the knowledge- 
acquisition aim, the same could be 
veibal or written For the develop¬ 
ment of a skill, practice-based home¬ 
work is a must. If certain attitudes 
are to be developed, the assignment 
of homework should be such that it 
enables the child to be self-analytical 
of his behaviour 

The teacher should be observant 
while making corrections. He should 
see the nature of mistakes, and the 
reasons thereof. A few precautions 
are necessary m this regard ; 

(1) The teacher should restrain 
himself from making correc¬ 


tions in the original answers 

(2) The level of correction should 
coincide with the level of 
comprehension of the students 

(3) The mistakes may be discussed 
in the class. 

For all this the teacher should note 
down the nature and reasons of 
mistakes and classify them. He 
would then be able to discuss the 
same with the children and prepare 
a remedial programme. It is not 
possible to examine all answerbooks 
in detail. The teacher could examine 
a few in detail and correct the rest 
less rigorously. If this method of 
correction could be repeated twice a 
year, the correction work would 
then be considered to have been 
undertaken satisfactorily. 
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Primary Education in 
France 

K. C Nautiyal 

Lectin ei. Womens Education Unit 

NCERT New Delhi 

French educational system has several 
characteristic features peculiar to its 
cultuial, economic, political and 
social setting. It thrives on the 
judicious functional blending of 
democratic, humanistic, socialistic, 
cultural and progressive values. The 
highly centralised system of educa¬ 
tional planning and administiation 
co-exists with a high degree of 
decentralization The system places 
high weightage on education, 
promoting leisure, fine arts, culture, 
humanities, scientific and technical 
knowledge. 

Out of a total population of 53 
million, about 14 million, i. e., every 
fourth person in France, are students. 
In India this ratio comes to a little 
less than one-seventh of the total 
population. The enrolment in the 
age-group of 6-16 years is 
100 per cent, as against less than 50 
per cent in India. The percentage of 
dropouts for the age specific cohort is 
4 8 as against 59.9 in India. The 
stress on vocational and technical 
education begins right from the 
secondary stage and one can enter 


working life any time after 16 years 
of age, having completed the 
secondary education, There is no 
detention at the elementary or 
primary stage. Education in 
government schools, secondary 
colleges/lycees is free Private schools 
Co-exist with public schools and they 
account for nearly one-sixth of school 
population The state, however, has 
monopoly in awarding academic 
degrees, holding examinations whicli 
are open to all candidates of state 
and private schools Both the 
organization and the curricula of the 
various streams are defined by the 
State. There is the Comprehensive 
Education Act of 1975 which, inter 
aha, stipulates various provisions on 
education at different stages of 
schooling and the responsibilities of 
school community including the staff, 
parents and pupils. 

Compulsory Education 

Education is compulsory for the 
age-group of 6-16 years. There 
is a provision for penalties on 
parents in the case of non-attendance 
of puplis. There is, however, no 
built-in mechanism to ensure that 
everyone attends the school and to 
spot out the non-attending children. 
During my visit to French schools I 
specifically enquired from the 
principals, teachers and parents about 
the nature of penalty imposed and the 
mechanims of finding about the 
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noii-aUending children There was 
no answer to my querries 1 had to 
contend with general remarks that 
such instances were just non-existent 
and it was the responsibility of 
Pcrjaciures of Schools to look for 
non-attending childien and lake up 
their cases. One is, however, surprised 
to find some, though stray, instances 
of deprived children begging and 
displaying playcards in local trains 
(metr)) in such an advanced 
society 

Nursery or Pre-primary Education 

Pre-primary education is optional 
for the children in the age-group of 
two to six years. A large number of 
nurseries aie maintained by private 
bodies. The enrolment of children 
in the age-group four to six years is, 
however, 100 per cent. Over 99 per 
cent of teacheis in nursery schools 
are women. The teacher-pupil ratio 
at the nursery stage is as high 
as 1:40. 

Primary Education 

The primary stage consists of five 
years of schooling covering the 
age-group of six to eleven years. 
According to the Education Act of 
1975, primary education is designed 
to meet the following objectives : 

(a) to give the child the basic 
tools of learning: oral and 
written expression, reading 
and arithmetic; 


(b) to piomote the development 
of intelligence and artistic 
sensitivity, manual, physical 
and spoiling abilities; 

(c) to provide an initiation into 

the plastic and musical arts; 

and 

(d) in conjunction with the parents, 

to undeiiake the moral and 
civic education of the child 
(Article 3 of Education 

Act No 75-620 of II July 

1975) 

There are three kinds of schools, 
viz , schools exclusively for boys or 
girls and co-educational schools 
The primary stage is further 

divided into three sub-stages, viz , 

i) Preparatory of one year; 

ii) Elementary of two years; and 

iii) Middle oi pre-secondary of 
two years. 

At the elementary and middle stage, 
the students attend classes for about 
27 hours per week The school hours 
are from 8.30 a.m, to 4.30 p.ra. with 
tw'o-hour lunch break from M 30 a m 
to I 30 p.m. Students thus spend 
practically whole of the day in the 
school. Subsidized lunch is normally 
served in schools. It is optional. 

The course content and the time¬ 
table is divided into three main 
parts, viz., 

i) basic subjects which include 
the French language for ten 
hours and arithmetic for five 
hours per week; 
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ii) subjects which make children 
aware of their enviroment, 
moral and civic education, 
including art and music for 
six hours per week; and 

iii) open-air activities, including 
physical training and team 
sports for six hours per week. 

The teacher-pupil ratio at the 
primary stage is 1 24. Over two-thirds 
of the teachers are vomen. The 
enrolment ratio for this age-group is 
109 per cent There is no exami¬ 
nation at the end of the primary 
stage. 

Some New Experiments in School 
Education 

Some of the prominent experi¬ 
ments being tiied in the field of 
pedagogy at the primary stage are as 
follows : 

i) At the primary level, indivi¬ 
dualized teaching and creation 
of libraries/documentation cen¬ 
tres are promoted. Experi¬ 
ments are carried out to 
determine optimum conditions 

^ for organization and operation 
of libraries. 

ii) Audio-visual means are used 
to modify the content, method 
and structure of school 
education. Tests are conducted 
to determine the various 
levels of understanding 

iii) In the sphere of language, 


Several experiments renovating 
the teaching of French are 
being undertaken. Descriptive 
researches such as comparative 
study of the oral language 
and written language of 
children and the behaviour of 
the teacher following different 
pedagogic structures are 

undertaken 

iv) In the pedagogy itself the 
focus is on promoting 

awakening activities In 

various subjects screens of 
objectives are developed. 

V) In mathematics at the pre¬ 
primary and primary level, 
experiments are devoted to 

teach children the concept of 
lime, movement and speed 
and to study the role of 
spectro-temporal structuration 
in the preparation of logical 
operation, etc, the role of 
means of expression in learning 
mathematics development and 
construction of supervisory 
examinations, psychological 
tests, etc. 

vi) Ten per cent of the school 
time is provided as a free time 
which can be used by students 
for any excurtional activity, 
participation in competition, 
sports, etc , according to their 
aptitudes and initiatives. 
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Teacher Edcuatioii 

Primary teachers are appointed 
by the Rector of the Academic of the 
school, secondary teachers by the 
Ministry of Education and post- 
secondary teachers by the Secretariat 
of State for the Universities. 

For entry as a primary teacher, 
one has to pass the competitive 
examination of Ecole Normale after 
completing Baccalaureat. This is a 
two-year course followed by a 
contract for 10 years of service. 
After three years of teaching, the 
teachers are allowed to gain further 
qualification for teaching in colleges 
(secondaiy schools) These teachers 
are entitled to the same benefits and 
facilities as available to the civil 
servants The primary teachers are 
known as Instituters, whereas teachers 
in colleges (secondary schools) are 
known as Professeur. Teachers in 
lycees must have higher degrees, i-e , 
Maitrise or Diploma d’ etudes 
superieures or Certificate d’ apptitude 
an professorat, etc. They are known 
as Professeur in lycee. Professors in 


universities must possess Dociorat d’ 
etut. 

There is not much difference in 
the basic starting salary of teachers 
at various levels. The primary and 
secondary teachers have almost a 
similar scale. The primary teacher 
receives a salary of F 2800 (minimum) 
and F 5,000 (minimum per 
month plus other allownces e.g. 
house rent, etc This roughly equals 
Rs 5000 (minimum) and Rs. 8000 
(maximum) per month. The 
difference between the minimum 
salary of a primary and university 
teacher is 140 per cent while this 
difference in respect of the maximum 
salary is 190 per cent. 

Continuing Education and Training 

The people already in employment 
have a right to absent themselves 
from work for the maximum period 
of one year on their own for further 
training approved and controlled by 
the State. Both the State and the 
employer contribute to the expenses 
of the training including the trainee’s 
pay 
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Noise Pollutant ; 
Need for Proper 
Education 

SuMAN Bala Malik 
A. B Saxena 


Noise is an inseparable part of our 
life. When we talk, w alk, sing, wash 
our clothes, we produce noise to some 
extent We cannot do any activity 
without producing noise at all. The 
child is also attracted by the ringing 
of the bell or the voice of his/her 
mother, though both of them produce 
noise. He/she is also scared of loud 
thud and starts crying. On many 
festivals we produce so much noise 
through loud speakers and crackers 
that it becomes tiresome for us and 
we feel tension. All sounds, whether 
it is the harsh sound of beating of the 
drum or a sweet melody, add to the 
noise level in the atmosphere. 

We make our environment unfit 
for our living in many ways. It is 
common practice that left-overs or 
the waste materials collected in the 
cities are thrown in the nearby 
river, lake or sea. This makes the 
water unclean and unfit to the extent 
that fish also die many a times. At 
many places, the sewrage is connected 


to the adjoining river. There are 
many other ways in which the atmosp¬ 
here is polluted. For example, the 
smoke coming out of the chimneys 
of factories contains carbon mon¬ 
oxide, carbon dioxide, sulphur-dioxide 
and many other harmful gases. 

Harmful Effects 

Naturally, the question arises’- Is 
noise a serious kind of pollutant ? 
No, not in terms of a relatively small 
number of people annoyed by airport 
noise, but if we take an account of 
the harm the sonic boom might cause 
in terms of dream deprivation, and 
the effects of traffic noise in terms of 
a large number of people living in 
cities who do not have normal sleep 
because of the noise, the problem 
becomes one of greater seriousness. 
The unfortunate part is that even 
those working in the noisy jobs are 
uninformed of the ill-effects of 
noise 

The major harmful effects of 
noise are that it can ; 

(i) interfere with communica¬ 
tion; 

(ii) damage hearing capability; 

(iii) cause harmful effects to 
the body such as indigestion, 
blood pressure. It prevents 
us from what we want to 
hear and enjoy. It is easy 
to visualize that a conversa- 
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lion can be carried on in 
w'hispeis in a still place, 
while one has to shout to 
make a sense in a noisy 
factory. 

Exposure to loud noise for a fairly 
longtime can produce permanent hear¬ 
ing loss. The inhabitants of large cities 
are generally subjected to a high level 
of noise which gradually deafens 
them, as compared to those living in 
quieter towns. For example, the din 
at the railway termini in Bombay 
often rises above 70 dB, the level 
eonsidered comfortable for the human 
ear. A survey conducted in various 
parts of the city has shown that the 
noise level in many places is as high 
as 90 dB or even more. This is 
definitely above the comfortable 
level. The hooting of a train is a 
strain on the ears because the level of 
noise rises to 130 dB and is 90 dB at 
a distance of about five metres. 

Noise levels above 80 dB 
are capable of producing a permanent 
hearing loss. The effect is faster for 
louder noises and it is somewhat 
dependent on the frequency. Sound 
levels of about 120 dB can effectively 
saturate our sense of hearing. 
Greater sound powers are, therefore, 
not perceived as being louder, though 
they may be more harmful. A sound 
of 155 dB can burn the skin while a 
sound of 180 dB can cause even 
death. Sound weapons developed by 


the super powers aim at producing 
more than 200 dB. 

In the complicated system of a 
living organism, the effects of stress 
of disturbances follow intricate path¬ 
ways that may be difficult to eluci¬ 
date Contrary to common belief, 
loss of hearing is not the most serious 
consequence of excessive noise 
The first effects are anxiety and 
stress reactions or, m some extreme 
cases, fright. These adverse reac¬ 
tions are coupled with a change 
in content of the blood which, in turn, 
produces body changes such as the 
increased rate of heart beat, constric¬ 
tion of the blood vessels, digestive 
spasms and dilation of eyes. 

The ringing up of a bell, television, 
radio, automobiles, the crying baby, 
a nagging spouse - all add to the noise 
in the atmosphere However, the noise 
has physiological and psychological 
effects on human beings. As the noise 
increases more and more, the effects 
are more pronouced For example, the 
refi igerator or the air-conditioner is 
moderate in its noise intensity, 
whereas heavy vehicles, freight trains, 
aeroplanes produce a large sound 
which is very annoying. It is also 
well known that the working efficiency 
goes down when the noise level goes 
up- Accelerating motor-cycle still 
produces a louder sound and may 
have deafening effects The jet plane 
taking off and a siren possibly have 
effects causing physical damage. 
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The Need 

Loo1<ing at the harmful effects noise 
causes, it seems necessary to make 
people aware of noise pollution and 
its serious consequences. Government 
must take a serious view of the situa¬ 
tion within the country and take 
appropriate steps at curbing the 
growing menace of noise pollution. 
There should also be a law against 
producing noise unrestrictedly. It 
is high time that some sort of legis¬ 
lation was introduced to check this 
health hazard Strict action should 
be taken against the owners of auto¬ 
mobiles without the proper silencer 
and there should be a check against 
horns causing much discomfort to the 
ear. The workers working in noisy fac¬ 
tories should be provided with neces¬ 
sary ear plugs to protect themselves 
against the harmful effects of noise. In 
case there is still a hearing loss, they 
should be compensated by the emp¬ 
loyer 

The following steps may also be 
taken to avoid noise pollution: 
Industries, factories, aerodromes. 


etc., may be located far away from 
residential areas. Radio, loudspeaker, 
etc., should be played at low level as 
far as possible. The areas near hospitals 
and other important places may be 
declared ‘silence zones’ and playing 
of horns, etc, should be prohibited 
in such zones. 

Report of the Review Committee 
(1977) mentions the socially useful 
productive work as purposive, mean¬ 
ingful, resulting in either goods or 
services which are useful to the 
community. The aim of this curri¬ 
cular area is to provide children with 
opportunities of participating in 
social and economic activities outside 
the classroom, enabling them to 
understand scientific principles and 
processes in different types of work 
in the natural, physical and social 
environment. As part of this work, 
there is, therefore, a need for educating 
the school children and of making 
them aware of noise pollution and 
its consequences. And it could 
perhaps be best done at the primary 
stage by including the subject in the 
primary school syllabus. 
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TEACHERS 

WRITE 


The Caste and the School 

Not unlike inflation, casteism is ram¬ 
pant in India. In educated areas it is 
less prevalent as against pockets of 
illiteracy. Untouchability is a psycho¬ 
logical problem which children inherit 
from their families. It is possible to 
cure this disease by careful handling, 
and intelligent teachers can certainly 
do it. 

In my view the following measures 
taken at the school level could 
help a great deal in mitigating the 
evil of casteism. 

1 Ban the use of caste names 

Normally children are expected 
to write their surnames along with 
their Christian names. The use of 
surname can be very embarrassing 
at times. The use of caste names 
therefore could be banned by the 
government 

2. 'Singhs’ and ‘Sharmas’ a problem 
In our area ‘Singh’ as a surname 
denotes a certain caste even as the 
surname ‘Sharma’ does It would 
be socially disapproved if a person 
from another caste used ‘Singh’ as a 
surname. This practice could 
easily be eliminated by a judicious 
use of power and persuation. 


3. Keeping distinctions in the use of 
common facilities 

It has been observed that caste 
Hindu teachers do not permit children 
from other castes to touch earthen 
jars or use common drinking facilities. 
This is most undesirable. Every 
teacher should treat all children 
equally, irrespective of their caste 
affiliations As it is, these subtle 
distinctions damage social relations. 

4. Bad habits of teachers 

Teachers in the lower classes do 
not behave properly with non-caste 
Hindus. They address them by their 
caste names and discourage them 
from participating in learning activi¬ 
ties. It has been observed that teachers 
would ask these children to pursue 
their family professions instead of 
studies. This is something reprehen¬ 
sible and should be dealt with 
strongly. It would be wrong to 
suggest that all teachers fall under 
this category, but those found guilty 
should be dealt with severely. 

Casteism is an evil which the 
teachers have a special responsibility 
to stand against resolutely and to 
make all efforts not to pollute the im¬ 
pressionable minds of young children 
with caste distinctions 

Ratna Kumar Sambharia 
Headmaster, Government Pi imaiy 
School, Jawahar Nagar Group I 
Panchayat Samiti 
Dhanawad, Udaipur (Rajasthan) 
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The School Garden : 
An Experiment 



Our modern system of education, 
being bookish, does not help our 
children to learn several necessary 
things about their future. Indeed, 
they find themselves quite incapable 
of facing future and look for ‘white 
collar’ jobs only. The frustration 
of those who fail to get these jobs 
is quite understandable, because 
their education has not been 
Vocational. 

Schools do offer ‘Work-Experience’ 
facilities, but mostly such experiences 
relate to office, paper and pen- 
Lucidly, there are exceptions and 
these exceptions could be multiplied 
to make education work-oriented 
realistically. 


Children at the primary school 
stage are inquisitive and enthusiastic 
to learn new things in a way that suits 
their interest and capacity. There¬ 
fore any work-oriented educational 
programme should be carefully plann¬ 
ed and executed. Before any project 
is taken up, it is necessary to 
keep the following points in view : 

1. The ability and interest of the 
children. 

2. The project should be interest¬ 
ing and should also contain the 
basic principles of play 

3. It should fulfil some require¬ 
ments of daily life. 

4 There should be ample space 
and adequate facilities for its 
operation. 

5. It should usefully employ time 
and from the financial point 
of view it should be develop¬ 
mental in approach 

6 It may help children become 
self-sufficient and independent 

7 The project should be run on 
modern techniques of 
management 

8. It should develop children 
physically and morally 

Based on the above criteria, we 
selected a school garden project. 
The Government of Rajasthan alloca¬ 
ted three acres of land, with a dug 
well and pucca boundary around. 

The state government also provided 
a free supply of seeds, fertilizers. 
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pesticides and other facilities along- enthusiastic teacher offered to take 


side free advice from experts. 

Aims of the project 

The aims of the project were 
as Under ; 

1 To relate education with work. 

2. To acquaint the children with 
the daily requirements and to 
create skills 

3. To teach about weather and 
seasons, besides crop patterns 

4 To familiarize the children with 
modern science and technology. 

5. Use of leisure time in gainful 
acitivity. 

6. To create love for nature 
and interest in national 
development 

7 To generate good habits in the 
future agricultural class. 

8. To undertake agriculture on 
scientific lines, using modern 
means of agriculture. 

9 To make the children realise 

the contribution of agricul¬ 
turists to the nation’s economic 
development. 

10. To learn about the use of 
different pesticides in 

agriculture. 

When we undertook work on the 
project, we divided 1980-84 session 
into several parts and steps. For 30 
students of Class V we collected all 
the necessary equipment and 

material. A knowledgeable and 


charge of the whole project and 
to guide its day-to-day operations. 

Using tractors, destroying weeds, 
using fertilizers, the land was now 
ready for cultivation The students 
were divided into six groups and 
each was assigned a specific job. 
They sowed vegetable and other 
seeds according to seasonal variations 
In the category of vegetables, 
tomatoes, peas, spinach, raddish, 
carrot and green clhania were grown. 
Fruit plants like mango, lime, 
orange and bananas were also 
planted Various kinds of flower 
plants were also raised After gram 
cultivation, sugar crop was raised 
It was a pleasant surprise to see 
children vying with each other to 
excel at all stages. They received 
rewards for their work. Those who 
had produced more received more. 
The land that lay unutilized thus far 
is today the scene of all green 
around indicating in no uncertain 
terms that children are beautiful 
blooming flowers in the garden of 
our society that must be properly 
nurtured and trained to achieve the 
best not only for themselves but 
ultimately for the whole society. 

Bhanwar Lal Nagda 
Incharge 
Pnmaty School 
Suavaton Ka Guda 
Via Saayara 
Udaipur (Raj.) 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Cane Ban Pressure Grows 

An increasing number of 

Australian parents and teachers seem 
to be joining the campaign against 
corporal punishment in schools- 
The move according to The Times 
Educational Supplement (11.9.81) is 
headed by a group called Parents 
and Teachers Against Violence m 
Education (ptave). In the past two 
years the group has gathered a 
dossier of more than 100 cases of 
physical punishments, often contain¬ 
ing allegations of unjustified 
brutality. The group updates the 
dossier almost weekly and keeps state 
and federal politicians informed of 
fresh examples 

The problems facing ptave are 
aggravated by the Australian 
tradition of institutionalized 
violence, and the division between 
government and private schools, 
which accommodate some 20 per 
cent of the school population 

Pupils in all schools until recently 
were subjected to a variety of physical 
punishments at the will of the 
individual school principals- The 
cane was the most common imple¬ 
ment but some favoured a leather 
strap not unlike the tawse still used 
in Scottish schools. 


Under the Australian Constitution 
each state is responsible for education 
within its own territory : when one 
adds the Northern Territory and the 
national capital, Canberra, which 
has its own system, there are eight 
Australian education systems. 

In the area of corporal punish¬ 
ment, however, there is a good dea. 
of uniformity among them- 

Girls, whatever the state and 
whether in government or private 
schools, are less likely to be punished 
than boys are. It seems that corporal 
punishment for girls at private schools 
is virtually a thing of the past with 
the occasional exception of primary 
pupils in some Roman Catholic 
Parish Schools. It is rare for girls 
over the age of 12 to be punished in 
state schools and it is not permitted 
at all in some states 

Boys however are still subject to 
corporal punishment in most schools 
and a boy at a private school is more 
likely to receive or witness such 
punishment than a state school 
pupil- 

Masters generally use a cane in 
most cases though the brothers in 
some Roman Catholic schools favour 
the strap. It is usually administered 
to the wrongdoer’s hands though 
small boys are occasionally beaten 
across the buttocks. 

The readiness of parents to report 
such incidents to groups such as 
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nvuE and to publicize their complai¬ 
nts of brutality now leads to frequent 
debates on the subject in Australian 
newspapers. And a significant trend 
in favour of abolition does seem to 
be emerging in Australian Society. 

The opponents of corporal 
punishment say there is an underly¬ 
ing sado-masochistic establishment 
in the schools which tolerates the 
beating of children. A spokesman 
for PTAVB Mr Jordan Rirk, said some 
of the group’s dossiers showed 
evidence of fairly savage beatings, 
with boy’s hands bruised and even 
deformed by canes and straps. 

A Level Project Helps Disabled Woman 

Life has been made easier for a 
disabled woman who for years has 
been unable to sit down, or to get 
on or off a bed without help. A team 
of pUpils at a north London school 
has developed the motorized bed that 
will lift her from a horizontal to a 
standing position and back again at 
the touch of a button. 

According to a report published in 
the Times Educational Supplement 
(119.81), the bed was designed 
by one pupil at Tollington Park 
School, Finsbury, as an A level engi¬ 
neering studies project. Another des¬ 
igned and built the electronic control 
box; and other boys at the school 


teacher made components and built 
the bed. 

More Illiterates 

The NUMBEii of illiterates in the 
World has risen by 456,000 in the past 
ten years, according to the director 
general of Unesco, Mr Amadou 
Mahtar M’Bow. This respresents an 
increase of 30 per cent in the world 
total, he said recently in Paris. 

However, the world illiteracy rate 
is droping. Ten years ago it was 32.4 
per cent. Today it is 28 9 per cent, 
and by 1990 it is likely to be nearer 
26 per cent. 

Commendation for Literacy Series 

The BBC literacy series On The 
Move was given an honourable 
mention by the judges of this year’s 
International Reading Association 
literacy award Winner of the award 
was the Department of Adult Educa¬ 
tion in Bihar state (India) for good 
work Under challenging conditions. 
These and other literacy awards were 
announced at the United States 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization in Paris. It was the 
first time any British scheme had been 
entered for an international award, 
says the Times Educational Supple- 


guided by tlieir-dcsign'-atid-technolofiv (i^.9.81.) 
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SCHOOL 

SCIENCE 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Published by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, SchooJ Science is a quarterly 
journal of science education 

School Science is an open forum for discussing 
science education m our schools, its problems, prospects 
and individual experiences of teachers and students. 

Besides the educational aspect. School Science 
contains a stimulating feature—Science News, which 
introduces the frontiers of science to the teachers and 
curious students Among other regular features. School 
Science presents profiles of famous scientists 

We invite the practising teachers and their students 
to present their problems and findings in the pages of 
School Science There is a section reserved for the 
students, where they can communicate with teachers 
and students in other parts of the country 

School Science, you will notice, is meant both for the 
teachers and their students. It is meant to make 
learning and thinking a joyous process And the most 
important thing is your participation in it. 
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JOURNAL OF INDIAN 

EDUCATION 


The Journal of Indian Education is a bi-monthly periodical 
published by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi 

The purpose is to provide a forum for teachers, teacher- 
educators, educational administrators and research workers, 
to encourage original and critical thinking in education 
through the discussion of current educational views, and to 
promote the development and improvement of educational 
practice. The contents include articles by distinguished 
educationists, challenging discussions, critical analyses 
of educational problems, book reviews and other 
features 
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are paid for on publication. 
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